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consulting landscape 
architect for Oberlin College, checking up on the newly planted 
Red Maple on the southwest corner of the Allen Art Museum. 
Under Mr. Eichstedt’s able and imaginative landscaping the Ober- 
lin campus is taking on a new beauty that is rapidly offsetting 
the ravages of the disease which has robbed the area of so many 
of its stately elms. The picture above shows the full tree with its 
trunk wrapped in a treated paper which keeps insects from hiber- 
nating and causing damage to the trunk. It also keeps the bark 
from drying out and helps to protect it from winter frost. 
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Looking south from the northeast corner of the campus, with Hall Auditorium on the left. 
along the curb lawn. The picture on the opposite page shows a lovely White Ash, 
Beautiful Elms still line the south side of the campus facing the business district, 


Thirteen Red Maples have been planted 
near where, until recently, stood the Historic Elm. 
along with nine newly-planted Red Oaks. 
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By Epwarp A. EICHSTEDT 


Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 
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that alumni have for Oberlin is 
centered about the huge Elms that 
frame the buildings and the streets, 
and that grace Tappan Square. You 
may be wondering how these trees are 


I AM SURE that much of the nostalgia 


Edward A. Eichstedt is consulting land- 
scape architect for Oberlin College, a posi- 
tion he has held for the past ten years. A 
registered professional engineer in landscape 
he is a partner of Eichstedt 
of Grosse Porte, 


architecture 
and Grissim Associates 


Michigan 
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OBERLIN 
AND HER 
TREES TODAY 


H 


faring, and what their prospects are for 
the foreseeable future. 

It is tragic that America’s finest 
shade tree had to be the victim of the 
disease that was imported on logs of 
Burled Elm from Europe, and which is 
sweeping our country, having started 
in the vicinity of New York. It may 
cheer you a little to know that New 
Haven, Connecticut, which has been 
plagued with the disease since 1930, 
still has many of its old Elms standing 
on the New Haven Green and on the 


Yale campus. However, the spread of 
the disease seems to be more rampant 
at Oberlin. Large cities, which spray 
and prune faithfully and which are 
surrounded by suburbs which do the 
same, stand a better chance. But in the 
country farmers cannot afford to spray, 
and those 
rural trees and fly in great numbers 


therefore beetles breed in 
over little isolated towns and cities like 
Oberlin, infecting the healthy trees, 
Oberlin 
sprays and prunes. You probably know 


even though College also 


“1 


that the beetle is not the primary 
source of damage, but is the vector or 
earrier, like the mosquito which car- 
ries the malaria germ. When thc little 
Elm beetle, which is only ¥g of an inch 
long, emerges from an infected tree 
where it was hatched, it carries the 
fungus with it, and as soon as it feeds 
on a healthy tree it deposits the fungus 
into the sap stream and the hitherto 
healthy tree is doomed. It seems incred- 
ible that such a tiny insect can fell a 
giant tree, and in one season. 

The purpose of spraying is to leave 
a chemical residue on the twigs so that 
when the beetle arrives it is paralyzed 
by contact before it can take the bite 
which is fatal to the Elm. So you see 
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Kettering Hall on West Lorain Street. 
planted in October. Great care 


how slender is the thread of complete 
prophylaxis. It doesn’t succeed 100%. 
The beetles have no regard for profes- 
sional etiquette either; I lost a beauti- 
ful, large Elm in my own yard. 


The new compound Bidrin, which 
has received so much publicity as a 
prophylactic agent, is not safe for gen- 
eral distribution. It is injected into the 
sap stream, permeates the whole tree, 
and renders it poisonous to a beetle 
which feeds on the twigs. But if too 
much Bidrin is injected, the tree will 
die, and if not enough is injected, the 
fungus will kill it. Furthermore, it has 
to be injected during a short period 
in spring, and the treatment has to be 
repeated every year. This technique is 
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To the left is a thornless, podless Honey Locust 
was taken to 


save the old White Pine on the right. 


Spreading Juniper and Cranberry Cotoneaster cascade over the raised planter. 
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still in the experimental stage. There 
are indications that the repeated treat- 
ments will of themselves eventually kill 
the tree by scarring the cambium. It’s 
like putting a tourniquet around the 
neck to check bleeding from a head 
wound. No effective treatment for the 
disease has yet been found. But the 
researchers are not surrendering. 


In Oberlin about 250 Elms have been 
removed since the disease struck. For- 
tunately, there are other species of 
shade trees in Oberlin. Last year I 
counted about 125 trees in Tappan 
Square that appeared to be over 100 
years old. Today there are still about 
100 of them. Many of these are Ash, 
magnificent Oak, Maple, and Sycamore. 
Among the trees less than 24-inch cal- 
iber there are additional species, even a 
Bald Cypress. All of the trees are being 
well cared for, and most of the non- 
elms will live to a ripe old age, al- 
though some of the Silver Maples and 
Ash are already “ripe.” 


With the enthusiastic cooperation 
of President Carr and Lewis R. Tower, 
business manager, the College has been 
planting Red and Sugar Maple, Honey 
Locust, Ash, Red, Scarlet, Pin and 
Shingle Oak, Sweet Gum, Pepperidge, 
Tulip, Pine, Plane, Sycamore, Kat- 
sura, and additional species of smaller 
trees such as Mountain Ash, Ironwood, 
Sourwood, and Magnolia. 


This fall 65 trees are being planted 
in Tappan Square. Most of them are 
the size of the Maple shown on the 
cover, although the ones between the 
curb and the sidewalk are somewhat 
smaller. Additional good-sized trees 
will be planted about the various 
buildings to replace Elms lost in those 
locations. 


Although trees are in short supply 
because of the increasing demand from 
all quarters, our landscape contractor 
John Florian of Cleveland, who has 
been doing much of the landscape work 
recently, seems to know where to get 
them, and he does a good job of plant: 
ing. The special characteristic which 
makes the Elm so desirable is its arch- 
ing form. Mark Twain referred to 
Elms as “cathedral windowed elms.” 
No other tree has this form. The ones 
that come nearest to it are the Honey 
Locust and some individuals of the 
American Ash. But it takes 50 years 
for them to assume a comparable form, 
and even then individuals may declare 
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their independence and decide to take 
on a different form. Of course the 
Locust has an effeminate type of fol- 
iage, nothing like Elm, and both Locust 
and Ash leaf out late in spring and 
shed early in the fall, which is a dis- 
advantage on a college campus, where 
we want foliage while the students 
are in residence. 


You will find that your old campus 
has many new and beautiful buildings, 
and that it still has many stately trees, 
but you will probably miss some of 
your favorite old grandfather Elms. 
Try not to notice the gaps, by focus- 
ing on the new beauty. Go and bask 
in the courtyard of your new Con- 


servatory. You will be rewarded. 


Before we get into the subject of 
the Conservatory landscaping I would 
like to tell you what measures were 
taken to preserve the rare old Copper- 
leaf Beech on the main street in front 
of old Warner, now the new King 
Building. The tree is dangerously 
near the excavation for the new build- 
ing, and we were afraid it would go 
the way of most trees near buildings 
under construction. Therefore, before 
construction started we had a trench 
dug about half way around the tree, 
on the side toward construction. This 
trench was backfilled with compost, 
and the side of the trench toward the 
building was boarded vertically with 
plywood so that the roots would be 
untouched by the excavation for the 
building. Then we had a fence built 
around the tree, preserving a campo 
sancto about 20 ft. from the trunk all 
around. No concrete mixer or plaster 
juice or bulldozer is going to damage 
this tree. 


Now about the new Conservatory. 
Here is a complex of buildings worthy 
of romantic landscaping, and this 1s 
what we have tried to do in the pool 
court. This is not a Japanese garden, 
nor should it be, even if the architect 
of the building has a Japanese name. 
It is a placid pool set in a simulated 
outcropping of ledge rock, with choice 
specimen trees accenting the rocky 
areas, and feathery Locusts softening 
the buildings. To simulate a ledge, or 
bed rock, we found rocks that came 
from just such a geological formation 


in Ohio, namely a field which was, 
ibout 10,000 years ago, part of the 
south shore of Lake Erie when the 


Great Lakes drained down the Mohawk 
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The Copperleaf Beech, one of the loveliest and best loved trees in Oberlin, on West 
College Street, is between 50 and 60 years old. A variety of European Beech, it gets its 
coloring, which gives rise to its name, from an unusual amount of pigmentation in the leaf. 
Before construction began on the King Building, every effort possible was made to protect 


the tree from damage. 


Note, in picture below, fence that was built around it to shield it. 


Valley instead of the St. Lawrence. 
The rocks are water-washed, weathered 
dolomite, and they show the stratifica- 
tion which makes it possible to arrange 
them so that they lie in logical relation 
to each other. In other words, you feel 
that they are part of one underlying 
ledge. This gives the garden a sense 


of organization and coherence, without 


which a_ naturalistic composition is 
spineless and nugatory no oomph. 
The Pines against the Teaching 


Unit are Korean Pines, the Cherry is 
a Japanese Weeping Cherry, the little 
conical trees are dwarf Alberta Spruces 
The most interesting tree is the Scotch 
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The Courtyard with its reflecting pool. A native Red Maple stands to the left, then a Korean Pine. On the right is the crooked Scotch 


Pine overhanging the pool, the gift of Mr. James P. Phelan, Jr., of Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 


Pine overhanging the pool on the Con- 
cert Hall side. All my career life I 
have kept my eyes open for trees of 
just such a rare shape — a mature but 
stunted tree with a leaning trunk and 
horizontal branches that repeat the flat 
plane of the pool. You may call it 
Japaneesy if you wish. This tree is 
about 60 years old, and I spotted it 
five years ago on a front lawn in 
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Grosse Pointe. I had been saving it 
for a location that was worth the 
embarrassment of asking the owner if 
he would sell it. This pool garden was 
definitely such a location. At first the 
owner, Mr. James J. Phelan, Jr., 
brushed me off without even seeing 
me. But him the 
drawing of the garden and what this 
gem of a tree would do for it, and 


when I showed 


when I told him about the 2,600 
students plus the 70,000 alumni who 
would enjoy it he weakened. He didn’t 
audibly question my statistics, but I 
could hear his craniai computer rap- 
idly calculating how many of those 
70,000 alumni had long since passed 
on to far greener gardens. He raised 
one eyebrow over this, but then he 
broke down completely and said we 
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The Courtyard and reflecting pool in winter dress with the snow heavy on the trees and on the Japanese Yews that border the walk. 
The water-washed, weathered dolomite rocks from a geological formation in Ohio are arranged to simulate natural outcroppings. 


could have the tree. What’s more, he 
graciously refused any money for it, 
but he wanted it dedicated to the 
Andrus twins, athletes and _ fellow 
classmates of Don Love, Class of ‘16. 
Mr. Phelan is not an Oberlin alumnus, 
but he had been a close friend of the 
twins in Detroit. The dedica- 
tion was given publicity in the papers, 


grateful to Mr. 


Andru 


and everyone here is 
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Phelan for his gift, which sets the 
keynote for the whole garden. The 
tree seems well established, and this is 
fortunate, because I don’t know where 
I'd find another as good. 

The popularity of this pool garden 
has focused attention on the possibilt- 
ties of other areas of the campus, and 
a general raising of standards of main 
tenance and development seems to be 


taking place. The area of the men’s 
dorms is now a tree-lined quadrangle, 
alive with touch football, the white 
frame buildings gone, some new dorms 
and So don’t 


apprehensive about recent tree losses; 


more to come. be too 


buzz around and see what else is new 


at the old Alma Mater. 


Chances are 


youll also find changes that will 
cheer you ASRS 
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A PARADOX PRESENTS ITSELF to the observer at the 
Oberlin Inn. Here, in the air-conditioned, sound- 
proofed, plate-glass- windowed dining room, visitors linger 
over multiple choices on the menu, chatter, dawdle over 
coffee, and smoke. A contented buzz rises like that of 
surfeited bees in a clover patch. 


Natural? Normal? Of course! Except that this is 
Oberlin. Moreover, there happens to be, overlooking the 
scene, a group of mottoes. There are eight of them, lined 
up in a frieze on the East wall. They speak with a single 
voice and the voice is that of the Founders. For these are 
exhortations to the frugal life, the life of austerity and 
piety, culled from archives of the early Oberlin. 

Here a motto dictates plain and wholesome food. Over 
there is a ban on stimulants. Cigarette smoke wreathes a 
taboo against tobacco. 


These mottoes were culled from letters, articles, bylaws, 
many of them happily preserved in the Oberlin College 
Library. They date from the earliest years, when Oberlin 


Katrine Mac Glashan Baxley, 28, is a free-lance writer. Many 
of her sketches, book reviews, and personal interviews in the field 
of the arts, have appeared in Mademoiselle, and in various news- 
papers in Westchester County, New York. Her first published 
story, One Lung, a tale of pioneer automobile days, which ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly, July 1939, was the basis of her 
historical novel, Horseless Buggy, published by Little-Brown-Atlan- 
tic Press in 1942. Commissioned by Edward Weeks, editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly to write the novel, Mrs. Baxley was sent to 
MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, New Hampshire, where she 
unfolded the story of her grandfather, Thomas Henderson, trustee 
of Oberlin College from 1910-22, and the first president of the 
National Association of Automobile Manufacturers (know as 
‘Uncle Tom” to the entire industry), his family, and their exper- 
iences in the early awtomobile world. Her daughter, Helen, is a 
member of the Class of 1965. 
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existed only as a fervent vision in the mind of the Founders. 
Vision it may have been, but it was a vision, from the first, 
full of specifics, as the tone of the mottoes testify. 

Their use as decoration is a heritage from the Old Inn 
of blessed memory. This sturdy Victorian hostelry graced 
the site of the present Inn for roughly 100 years. It had 
seen great comings and goings. But it was substantial, and 
it endured. When, in the 1930's, renovation seemed in 
order, a decision was made to bring the Old Inn up to 
date in some respects but to retain its sedate charm and its 
authenticity. The old dining room was converted into a 
lounge; a new dining room was constructed by remodeling 
adjacent second floor apartments, retaining all the best 
structural details (arches, woodwork, moldings). A mem- 
ber of the decorating committee was Miss Elma Pratt, °12, 
the well-known collector of Folk Art, and co-founder of 
the International School of Art in Vienna, Austria. It was 
she who designed the tall lanterns hanging in rows between 
the last century white-enameled pillars and arches. As a 
final touch and a tie with the past — a tie and a reminder 
— Miss Pratt hand-lettered the lanterns with the mottoes, 
chosen by Professor Robert S. Fletcher, *20, Oberlin his- 
torian and author of a definitive history of Oberlin College. 

Some ten years later, when the Old Inn at last closed 
its doors, Donald M. Love, °16, then Secretary of the 
College, paid it the following tribute: The Inn’s “later 
phase,” he said, “has been so gracious and pleasant that 
many will look on its disappearance with sorrow. After 
all, it is one of our few ties with the past... . If a build- 
ing can develop a personality, this one has some such aura 
about it. We cannot callously close such a history without 
remembering men and women who have labored here in 
the past to make this a place of rest and refreshment, nor 
those who have found here the new strength they sought. 
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“Like an old ship, the Inn deserves to go down with 
colors flying and with all of us standing at salute.” 


There has always been an inn on this corner. The Old 
Inn itself had a predecessor, the two-story frame structure 
built in 1834 and destroyed by fire in 1866. And this 
venerable building replaced a log cabin hastily thrown up 
in 1833 to house the first of that constant stream of vis- 
itors drawn to the scene of Shipherd’s Great Experiment. 
There were the fellow evangelists and the pilgrims; the 
hopeful parents of students. There were the critics and 
the curious. Oberlin may have been merely a clearing in 
the forest, but it was a stronghold of righteousness in the 
land of the ungodly, and as such it beckoned. It was in 
those days that the mottoes became the word made mani- 
fest, not on the walls of inns but on the muddy streets, in 
the rude buildings, in the fields, and on the stump-strewn 
campus. 


THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AIMS AT THE EDUCATION OF 
THE WHOLE MAN 


The motto above is from the Prospectus drawn up in 
the fall of 1833 by John Jay Shipherd, co-founder of the 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute with Philo Penfield Stewart. 

“The system .. . will provide for the body & heart as well 
as the intellect,” said the Founder in this tract, and again 
in a Circular dated 1834 he stated, “The principal objects 

are health, bodily, mental and moral; the students’ 
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By KATRINE MAc GLASHAN BAXLEY °28 


Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 


support; the formation of industrious and economical 
habitseese 

The end-product of the system was the mythical con- 
cept of the Whole Man, shaped for service in the Lord’s 
vineyard; for the ministry, for mission work abroad and 
for teaching. The raw materials were, for the most part, 
the sons and daughters of farmers mostly from the East, 
but some from the Middle West, whose sterling character 
and moral fervor was matched only by their poverty. The 
requirements for admission to the Oberlin Institute were 
“trustworthy testimonials of good intellectual and moral 
character.” 


As one early teacher noted, “Most of the students are 
hopefully pious.” 


Shipherd and Stewart, discouraged by the worldliness 
around them, meant to create in Oberlin a citadel of 
righteousness, where vanity, ostentation, self-indulgence, 
and sin would never find a foothold. Nothing was left to 
chance. A blueprint was laid out, whence stem all the 
other mottoes. Their spirit is underlined by a Faculty 
statement in the later 1830’s which describes the Institute 
thus: “. . . in the class of external habits, economy, frugal- 
ity, industry and self-denial. In our mental system, real 
thinking, rigid discipline and a truly Christian course of 
study . . . the hearty recognition of equal human rights 

_ and finally, this paramount principle, that the cultiva- 
tion of the moral feelings is the first of all objects.” 


“Drones Cannot Be Endured in This Hive of Industry” 
(from the first annual report, 1834) and “Each Student 
Shall Labor Four Hours Daily” (from the Covenant of 
1833) are reiterated over and over in early circulars and 
statements. They were primary concepts in the outline of 
Oberlin made prior to the felling of the first log. In Ship- 
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herd’s letter to his brother before the founding of the 
College, he lists the labor requirement. For Oberlin was 
founded as a Manual Labor |: titute, one of many pat 
terned after the Oneida (New York) Institute of George 
W. Gale. It was apparently a unanimous decision on the 
part of Gale and others that three or four hours was the 
ideal time-span in which a needy young student might 
combine the pursuit of learning with the earning of his 
keep. 


In the first years opportunity for work was abundant 


pointed time, Dec. 3, with 30 scholars. . . . Applications 
are without number. . Five minutes after the Manual 
Labor Bell strikes, the hammers, saws, etc, of the mechan- 
ical students wake all around us; & the axe men in the 
woods breaking the ‘ribs of nature’ make all crash.” 
After the initial clearing and building had been done, 
however, the 500 acre college farm, situated south and 
west of present Talcott Hall, furnished the chief source 
of labor for the men students. There was brush to clear; 
there were crops to sow, till, and reap; there were cows 


The diningroom of the Old Inn, 1945. Note the lanterns with inscriptions. How many of the diners can you recognize? 


in the Oberlin colony. As the Oberlin historian Robert 
Fletcher puts it: “The: dense, virgin forest was still close 
upon the little settlement . . . but was slowly driven back 
by the daily assaults of the colonists and students, armed 
with broad axes, beetles, and wedges. The acid smoke 
from the burning logs and brush hung over the clearing 
almost constantly.” 

Said Shipherd in a letter to his parents, shortly after 
the opening of the Institute, “The Lord is to be praised 
that we were enabled to open our Institution at the ap- 
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and pigs to tend. Wages were from 5 to 8 cents an hour 
on the average. Expenses were low. Tuition was $10 to 
$14 a year, rising to $12 to $18 later. Compare this to 
Harvard’s $72, Yale and Princeton’s $40. Rent was $3 to 
$6 a year, and Board roughly $1.00 a week. 

So the aim of self-support succeeded. Although it was 
a paying proposition for the students, it proved not to be 
so for the Institute. In rosy reports from Gale at the 
Oneida Institute, Shipherd had been led to expect similar 


bumper harvests for the Oberlin farm. But such did not 
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seem to be the case. Clearly farming in the fertile valleys 
of New York State was scarcely the same as tilling the 
recalcitrant soil of Lorain County (or Russia, as it was 
then known) .. . half clay, half swamp. 

The Institute struggled on with the Farm for several 
decades, and at last sold the last tract of land in 1866, 
bringing forth from The Lorain County News: “The Col- 
lege has disposed of its last farm property, and Finis is 
written on the lingering relics of the manual labor school 
that occupied such a goodly place in Father Shipherd’s 
scheme.” 

Before leaving the subject of agriculture in Oberlin, 
mention must be made of the ill-fated experiment in silk 
culture, which, according to Fletcher, was a primary cause 
of the slump in the Oberlin manual labor system. Of the 
many movements that swept the country in the 19th cen- 
tury, the silk cult was one of the most ardently embraced. 
In 1836, Oberlin, always receptive to new ideas and 
casting about for something to bolster its sagging economy, 
planted 30,000 White Italian Mulberry trees, future pro- 
vender for the silk-spinning worms, at a cost of $1,500, 
a vast sum for an almost empty treasury. Said the agent 
handling this investment, “I calculate that 100 acres of 
trees will in 4 years sustain 400 students.” He then by an 
optimistic process of multiplication estimated that the in- 
troduction of 400,000 to 1,000,000 silk worms would 
insure a profit of $2,000 the first year and in ten years 
would increase by two or three thousand dollars a year. 

The boxed trees were shipped to Lorain via Cleveland 
and points East, and hauled overland to Oberlin with the 
aid of ten teams at an expense of $200. Students were put 
to work planting and tending them at $.33 an hour. Some 
were planted on the campus. But alas! The clay soil of 
Lorain County was not suitable for the growing of mul- 
berry trees; there was a drought, and intelligent care was 
minimal. By spring, thousands of trees were dead. In 
casting up accounts, the credit side showed $2.50. 

But Oberlin persevered. Next spring additional trees 
were planted, Chinese mulberries this time. Although 
student bills for this year showed payment for tending the 
trees, those of the following year showed none. All over 
the country the balloon of silk had fizzled out. Fletcher 
wryly remarks that the mulberry trees “eventually aided 
the Manual Labor system further when students were hired 
to dig them out.” 

The expenses of the young ladies were met by domestic 
labor, at a wage from 2!% to 5 cents an hour. In the 
Prospectus of 1833 Shipherd had stated: “This Institution 
is to have a Female Department . . . housekeeping, the 
manufacture of wool, the culture of silk, the appropriate 
parts of gardening, particularly raising and fitting seeds 
for the market, the making of clothes, etc., will furnish 
them with employment suited to their sex.” 

It all boiled down to housekeeping, to scrubbing, clean- 
ing, washing, ironing, and mending. The young ladies set 
the tables, waited on the men, cleared away and washed 
up. They mopped and scoured and dusted. As Mary Jane 
Adams, one Lady Principal, put it: “It was never our 
intention to send out into the world a company of Butter- 
flies, to glitter a while and then vanish, but to send out a 
set of pious, well-educated and genteel young Ladies pre- 
pared to be useful in any circumstance.” 
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Monday mornings were sacred to washing the clothes of 
the men students; the clothes of the young Ladies were 
laundered during convenient times during the week. This 
Monday morning free time was so rigidly observed that it 
became a fixed habit lasting for 80 years, long after the 
Manual Labor idea was abandoned. 


The four-hour Labor rule was reduced gradually, first 
to three, then to 2% hours. Increasingly, the catalogues 
minimized the Labor requirement, and omitted it entirely 
after 1842. From a law, it sank to “opportunity,” and the 
Institute became cautious about promising labor to pros- 
pective entrants. 


True, there was always work of sorts to be had: sweep- 
ing walks, chopping wood, filling lamps, clerical work, 
dish-washing. But Manual Labor as a means of support 
was a thing of the past after the first decade, when it 
made possible the education of many young men and 
women who would not have been able to manage without 
it. Particularly it made feasible that oddity, co-education. 


Fletcher suggests that Manual Labor works best in fron- 
tier conditions and states that with more skillful manage- 
ment it might have succeeded at Oberlin, as it did else- 
where, as at Berea, Kentucky, where it is in use to this day. 
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TEA AND COFFEE AND ALL 
UNHOLESOME AND EXPENSIVE 
FOOD SHALL BE EXCLUDED 
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“Tea and Coffee and All Unholesome and Expensive 
Food Shall Be Excluded,” “Board Shall Be of a Plain and 
Holesome Kind” (from the Covenant of 1833 and the By- 
Laws of 1834). 


The Founder’s dictums were well-expressed elsewhere, 
as in an article he wrote for the New York Evangelist in 
1834, in which he stressed that prospective Oberlinians 
must be “disposed to deny themselves the ‘lusts of the 
flesh’ and the pride of life.” 


This was not only an ascetic ideal but a practical one, 
showing a happy marriage of moral worth and expediency. 
It was also, in concept, at least, a physiological reform, to 
which end Oberlin was dedicated, since Shipherd, Stewart, 
and certain influential teachers and trustees were con- 
firmed followers of Sylvester Graham, that zealous prophet 
of vegetarianism and the plain unseasoned diet. It was 
but part of the tidal wave of general reform, which started 
in New England in the mid-19th century and washed 
West, inundating in its broader course the most incon- 
siderable inlets and bayous. The country as a whole was 
gluttonous. Remarkable quantities of meat were eaten, 
few vegetables, much pastry. But Shipherd and his fellow 
reformers would change all that. 


Fletcher says: “The period from 1835 to 1841 is the 
period of experimentation both in diet and in management 
in the boarding department. A vegetable table was installed 
alongside the regular diet in the summer of 1835. A young 
lady student wrote to her father in August: “All must sit 
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at the meat or the vegetable table. I, of course, go to the 
latter. At this table they live well, have puddings 2 or 3 
times a week and frequently boiled rice. They also have 
garden sauce such as berries, potatoes, squashes, beets, 
onions & and frequently baked apple.’ ” 

In 1835 and 1836 the students seemed to be engaged in 
a contest to outdo each other in self-denial or, as one dis- 
affected student said, to see “who can live the longest and 
eat the least amount of wholesome food.” In the Spring 
of 1835 about 20 students out of 60 or 70 in the common 
dining room ate only bread and drank only water. But 
these were, no doubt, fanatic Grahamites who perhaps 
welcomed the opportunity to prove their piety. 


The main diningroom of the New Inn. 


Bread was the staple of diet, “bread with water, bread 
with salt, bread with milk, bread with gruel, bread with 
gravy made with flour and water mixed with ‘pot Liquor,’ ” 
to quote Fletcher. 

One student wrote home that there was “no intention 

of pampering men’s appetities, and making them 
slaves to their stomachs. Cold water, milk & wheat will 
make the sum almost entirely of our articles of food. . . 
We have not had what you would call a meal of meat 
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since we have been here. Twice we had a few mutton 
bones — just enough to whet the appetite, once we had a 
little fish, & a little dried beef several times. We fre- 
quently have what is called Graham pudding made of 
wheat just cracked & boiled a few minutes in water. Boiled 
Indian puddings sometimes, & Johnecakes. . . . If I only 
could have a little coffee & a mouthful of meat now & 
then. ie 

The plain fact was that the Institute could not afford 
better fare. Philo P. Stewart and his wife, who were in 
charge of the dining hall in the first years, were ardent 
supporters of dietetic reform but, says Fletcher, “not par- 
ticularly skilled in business management.” 

A more blissful interlude occurred when the manage- 
ment of the dining hall was turned over to the students, 
independent of the Institute. This early Co-op paid the 
Institute rent for the commons and kitchen, hired managers, 
and in 1837 a young lady student was able to write her 
brother, “Our fare here is generally very good. ... We 
have meat as often as four or five days in a week. . 
besides every Sabbath we have either pie or cake for 
dinner.” 

But the interlude was brief. Management slipped back, 
somehow, into the hands of the Institute, and austerity 
reigned again, some meals consisting only of rutabagas 
and potatoes, beets, bread and salt. 

One can but sympathize with the students, most of 
whom came from farm homes, where the living was more 
ample. After long hours in the fields or woods, to fulfill 
the manual labor requirement, bread and milk, the standard 
diet of the evening meal, seems like very scanty fodder. 

In 1840, David Campbell of Boston, an adherent of 
Graham, the diet-reformer, was hired to take over the 
stewardship, a position he filled for a year. Under his 
management, vegetarianism flourished. 

A student from Scotland describes the diet in a letter 
home: “Mother will be anxious to know what we get to 
eat... . At breakfast we have wheat bread & milk with 
corn bread. . . . We crumble the bread in the milk and 
sop it. Sometimes apples beat up with sugar made 
from mapletree. Sometimes at dinner we have eggs 
beat together & potatoes beat to the eggs with apples. 
Sometimes cheese just resembling squeezed curds. Supper 
is bread and milk. . . . It is called the Graham system.” 

But Grahamism had opponents from the first. ‘Con- 
firmed flesh eaters” protested. The father of one of the 
students wrote that his son was “absolutely hungry a good 
part of the time.” He wondered if “animal food was not 
intended by our Creator as congenial to our health.” A 
mass meeting of colonists was held to consider the matter. 
The upshot was that Mr. Campbell was relieved of his 
office, since the Graham diet was “inadequate to the 
demands of the human system as at present developed.” 

But, although Grahamism was a dead issue, needless to 
say Oberlin diet continued “Plain & Holesome.” 


A student writing home says: “For dinner today we had 
brown bread and nice white bread, too, butter, cheese, 
apple pie, stewed apples and cold water.” 

Sometimes dinner was better . . . “one day fish @ pota- 
toes, another fresh meat, potatoes & dressing with good 
gravy, another day rice with raisins in, a very few in 
it, and potatoes and sallet green. . . . Breakfast is indeed 
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Looking east from the main diningroom. 


very spare but our dinners are warm and good. Supper is 
like breakfast . . . rather downhill, I call it.” 


Economics dictated the necessity of plain & wholesome 
food, but under the stewardships of later managers, the 
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ALL VULGAR AND PROFANE WOR! 
QUARRELING AND INSUBORDINATIO 
ARE FORBIDDEN  — 


fare, although undoubtedly plain, was also obviously filling 
and wholesome. 

“All Vulgar and Profane Words, Quarreling and In- 
subordination Are Forbidden; “No Student Shall Burn 
Gunpowder Without Permission from the President.” 

The above two mottoes from the By-Laws of 1835 may 
be classed together under a section headed Deportment of 
Students, which also forbade gambling, games of chance, 
and the use of intoxicating liquor, visits by men students 
to women’s rooms, and the breaking of the Sabbath. 

The laws were not published and were meant as a guide 
for the faculty, which was the sole disciplinary body. 
Indeed, Charles Grandison Finney, upon accepting the 
post as Professor of Theology in 1835, made it one of the 
conditions of acceptance that the faculty alone should be 
the governing body for internal affairs, seeking advice 
from the Trustees at its pleasure. 

The rules were flexible; one is tempted to say as flexible 
as a birch rod, except for the fact that corporal punishment 
was far from the Oberlin custom. Moral Suasion was 
found much more effective and far more lasting than the 
passing sting of physical correctives. Overworked as the 
faculty was, no member was too busy to “labor with” a 
back-sliding student. Nor need the sin be very great. 
Swearing, irreverent attitudes, card-playing . . . these were 
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counted as significant first steps downward. The student 
body was encouraged to report the lapses of their fellows. 
Periodic but impromptu visits were made by the faculty 
to the rocms of students to sound out moral character. The 
right to privacy was a concept unknown to the Fathers, 
and if voiced would, no doubt, have met with short shrift. 
There was scarcely a phase of student life that was not 
hedged about by prohibitions. This may have been partly 
due to the presence of the “downtrodden” sex on the cam- 
pus, by most people considered a radical and dangerous 
experiment, but one on which, at least under the Manual 
Labor system. the economy of the College depended. 


It was not until 1840 that the rules were printed in the 
first set of Laws and Regulations, and additions to this 
code were made from time to time. Most of the regula- 
tions deal with payment of bills, class attendance and 
similar procedures. It was assumed that students obey the 
ordinary social rules of decent Christian conduct, thus 
only a few rules dealt with deportment, but in these 
earlier taboos were amplified. The rule against using fire- 
arms, drinking, and the use of tobacco continued, but the 
definition of “games of chance” included “cards, checkers, 
chess, or any other game of chance or skill.” It was also 
forbidden to travel on the Sabbath; no student was, of 
course, allowed to visit one of the opposite sex in his or 
her room; student marriage would lead to dismissal. 


In later revised codes we find the first notice of the law 
against secret societies. Later still, after the rule for manual 
labor was discontinued, students were “prohibited from 
unnecessarily frequenting groceries, taverns, and similar 
places of public resort. Later on, this ban against loitering 
included railway stations. One can only assume that un- 
savory contacts and sights and what Finney called “dis- 
tracting influences” clustered around railway stations. 
Fletcher speaks reticently of “certain disturbances” 
perhaps brawls or rough horse-play? 

The list of prohibitions for the young ladies was formid- 
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NO STUDENT SHALL BURN GUN- 
POWDER WITHOUT PERMISSION 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


able. In spite of the fact that religious and moral training 
for the co-eds was emphasized even beyond that given the 
men (one would think them less in need of it!), in 1852 
it was found expedient to draft a special list of rules for 
the young women. Naturally, they could not receive gentle- 
men in their rooms; this went without saying. But in 
addition even their walking abroad was restricted. They 
could not walk for recreation on the streets on the Sab- 
bath; nor could they walk for recreation with men students 
at any time without special permission. They could not 
walk in fields or woods without permission from the 
Principal, nor go to the railroad station. None could ride 
horseback at any time. Nor could any coved leave her 
place of residence for any length of time without consult 
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ing her house-director. Young men and women could not 
accompany each other to and from religious meetings, a 
stricture which lasted into the 20th century. 

Happily, the Institute had provided itself with a sort of 
insurance against failure — moral, academic, or physical — 
in the use of a six months Probation Period. All entrants 
were accepted on trial and could be dropped for sufficient 
reason. As for the survivors, they were to find that the 
Rules and Regulations had teeth in them. 

The erring were called before the faculty and put 
through the mill. Testimony was gathered from fellow 
students, who were liable to expulsion themselves if they 
refused. If found guilty, the student might be merely 
admonished, or privately dismissed from the Institute, or 
in the more serious cases, publicly expelled. This meant 
expulsion before the entire academic community. 

Confession and true penitence often led to re-instate- 
ment or mitigation of punishment. And snes were never 
lacking on the part of the faculty to rescue the brand 
from the burning. 

But Fletcher tells of one case where the guilty student 
was to “make a public confession dictated by the faculty 
& receive a public admonition, and at the same time to be 
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advised privately to leave the Institution, if he refuses to 
make this confession that he be publicly expelled.” 


Says Fletcher: “The scene in the chapel on the occasion 
of such a public confession must have been impressive and 
singularly reminiscent of old Puritan New England. The 
students and faculty members being assembled, there was a 
strained silence and every eye was turned toward the cul- 
prit who walked slowly with bowed head to the front of 
the room, and, in a faltering voice, read his statement: 
TI, W...W _..... do hereby confess before the faculty 
and students of this Institution that I have rashly trans- 
gressed one of its most sacred laws by entering the apart- 
ment of a young lady not only without permission but 
after permission had been twice refused me . . . I do now 
confess that the act was precipitate, unjustifiable & adapted 
to break down the wholesome and needful regulations of 
the Institute, & bring disgrace upon its character before 
the public. . . . I ask forgiveness of my fellow students, 
of the Faculty and of my God... .”” 

This young man, in spite of all, was not re-admitted. 

Other miserable students were thus drummed out of the 
academic community for similar crimes, and dismissed for 
blasphemy, profanity, lying, pilfering, and in one instance 
for possessing a pack of gamester’s cards. Some were ex- 
pelled for leaving town without permission, even on such a 
harmless excursion as a trip to the circus in Elyria. No 
one was expelled for breaking the law against the use of 
tobacco, and though it was frowned upon, its presence 
came to be tolerated. 
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By far the most rigidly enforced laws were those govern- 
ing the relationship of the sexes. The evidence of unwise 
inclination was enough of itself to warrant admonishment 
if not disciplinary action. One probationer was denied 
admittance in 1941 because his conduct indicated “an 
unchaste mind.” In the letter of dismissal, the authorized 
faculty member suggested that “he might do less mischief 
elsewhere.” Here, his example would be “most pernicious.” 
Such farsighted actions, though they might be said to jump 
the gun, doubtless saved the powers-that-be from future 
headaches. 

Perhaps the most famous case is that of two sophomores 
who, in 1843, carried a trunk up to the room of a young 
lady, sick abed. The young men were admitted by her 
dorm-mates. There is no evidence even of loitering, but 
this kind deed was rewarded by expulsion on a faculty 
decision, after 7 meetings. The law was the law. How- 
ever, after students petitioned for reinstatement of the 
two young men, the faculty relented. But they had proved 
their point. And the whole world knew that, in spite of 
the alarming opportunities afforded by Co-Education, 
Oberlin would tolerate no laxity. 


But although taboos were rigid, there were still, even 


MALE AND ae ARE REQUIRED 
LABOR FOUR HOURS DAILY 


in the earliest days and certainly later, activities that were 
allowable. Mealtimes, then as now, made for sociability, 
and there was no ban on chatter. After dinner, there 
might be singing in the parlor around the piano or melo- 
deon. There was choir practice, meetings of Literary 
Societies, weekly mixed prayer meetings, which served as 
recreation as well. There were examinations, which were 
oral and public and into which crowded the students’ 
friends, relatives, and fellows. And there was Commence- 
ment itself, the crown of the year, which, if at first sober 
and decerous, later partook of a carnival spirit and was a 


“big show for the country people and a feast of oratory 
for all.” 


As Fletcher says, “Gradually the stern Puritan face 
relaxed.” If there was no dancing, with its dangerous 
proximities, there was ice-skating, at first in a flooded 
hollow behind Lord Cottage. There was even a band! 
Somehow this heady swooping and gliding in step with 
an escort escaped the label of “diversion.” It was perhaps 
dubbed “exercise” and thus slipped under the wire. Sleigh 
riding (well-supervised) was permitted; trips to the lake; 
hay-rides; taffy-pulls; strawberry festivals. There was such 
a falling away, after the first decade or two, from an 
exclusively pious attitude among the students that it was 
found necessary to admonish boarders for frivolous sky- 
larking, ball-playing, and general cutting-up, on rooming 
house lawns after dinner. Most students could echo an 
earlier letter-writer, who commented, “The situation is 
retired but all are comfortable and happy.” ASS 
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Letters to the Editor 


“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely...” 


Concerned 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I am generally upset to see that so many 
of the letters published in the Magazine are 
from alumni who seem to feel that the 
strength of Western Civilization will surely 
fail if Oberlin students are granted more 
liberal social privileges such as extended 
visiting hours or permission to drink beer 
in the Snack Bar. (There seems to be no 
issue about hard liquor, but I guess that’s 
because the students have had it in the 
dorms for years). 


I find many of these letters objectionable 
not only because | disagree with the opin- 
ions held by the writers, but also because 1 
find the self-righteousness with which they 
are written quite ludicrous and because, on 
occasion, they overstep the bounds of com- 
mon decency and good taste. A review of 
the past year or so brings to mind the ob- 
noxious ad hominum attack on Pete Guest, 
the alumni president of the Class of 1963, 
and an unfortunate slighting of the moral 
character of Harvard-Radcliffe undergrad- 
uates. As to the latter, may I suggest that 
one of the few essential differences between 
Oberlin students and their cousins in the 
Evil City of Cambridge is that, at the end 
of four years of restrictive social rules, the 
Oberlin students are probably more adept 
at petty deceptions and less equipped to 
handle social situations than are those to 
the east. Oberlin’s exception to this — and 
it is both great and admirable — is the 
presence of the Co-ops and of French House 
as I knew it under the brilliant reign of the 
incredible Madame Jeanne Ragner. 


To be just, I must mention my admira- 
tion for those who wrote in direct answer 
to some of the letters and ideas which have 
so disturbed me. In particular I would wish 
to express thanks to Frederick Artz and 
Robert Neil of the faculty and to such more 
recent alumni as Robert Dreeben, °52, and 
Isabel Lovejoy, 61 (Magazine, May 1965). 
I hope that letters from such alumni as 
these are in the minority only because Ober- 
lin’s more responsible graduates generally 
don’t have the time to write lengthy letters 
to the Alumni Magazine. With these words, 
lest I incriminate myself, I close. 


ROBERT STIEFEL, ‘63 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Foolish Expedition 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The writing of the following letter is 
stimulated by the publication in the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, August 1965, of several 
articles that touched, from varying view’ 
points, a malaise involving college student, 
faculty, and administration that appears to 
be sweeping the country. As the articles 
revealed, the questions of student rights, 
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liberalization of various college policies, 
civil rights in general, and related topics, 
were very much under discussion on the 
Oberlin campus during this past year or so. 

Last summer I happened to learn, from a 
first hand witness, of an unfortunate inci- 
dent involving a group of Oberlin students. 
Transported in three buses provided by 
the College, they went to an annual share- 
holders’ meeting of a company which is 
going to build a substantial manufacturing 
plant near Selma, Alabama. 

The supposed intent of this jaunt, in 
May 1965, was apparently to stage a civil 
rights protest, although I have been unable 
to uncover (after considerable inquiry) any 
reasonable basis for such a protest at that 
time and place, and against the particular 
company, which obviously was engaged in 
an enterprise that would economically bene- 
fit the entire population in that area. There 
was, furthermore, no basis for any belief cr 
assumption that the company would have 
any discriminatory hiring policies. 

As the day of “protest” continued, the 
protesters took to lying on the roadways at 
the gates of the company, and eventually 
blocked all transportation of people and 
materials both in and out of the grounds 
of the company. Thus they extended a 
foolish expedition into an interference with 
the civil rights of another institution and a 
great many individuals, who in no way 
deserved to be so inconvenienced or even 
to have their livelihood interferred with 
for the day. 


The commission of what I could con- 
sider a “civil wrong” does not help civil 
rights. In this instance the rights of Ober- 
lin College were also impaired, as its pro- 
vision of transportation for the students 
inevitably linked it to the “protest” and 
led to a considerable and significant damage 
to the reputation of the College. Civil 
rights “begin at home,” so to speak, and I 
think the College might help its students 
toward a better understanding of civil rights 
by exerting a reasonable effort on behalf 
of its own rights. 


For instance, if some screening procedure, 
with establishment of the purpose for which 
the College transportation was to be used, 
and discussion of any questionable situa’ 
tions, could be developed, it would be a 
stimulus to thinking, learning, and being 
well-informed. Irresponsible, negative, “‘rid- 
ing off in all directions” is not consonant 
with the great privilege of being a student 
at Oberlin College or any other place of 
advanced education. 


Tuomas B. Brownino, *46, M.D. 
Scarsdale, New York 


Suggestions for Future Buildings 


TO THE EDITOR: 
I have just been reading Mr. Love's ex: 
cellent article in last December's Alumni 


Joun Mitton 


Magazine, in which he discusses so eloquent- 
ly the place of buildings, and particularly 
of Oberlin buildings, on our lives. I am in 
hearty agreement with Mr. Love’s basic idea 
that our buildings are not only expressions 
of “the essential character and personality 
of the institution,” but that they also exer- 
cise an influence upon us, or, as he puts it, 
there is a “mutual interaction” between us 
and the buildings we use, “‘and we are both 
creatures and creators of the physical sur 
roundings in which we live.” 


Mr. Love quite rightly points out that 
our buildings do not control us, but we 
should be aware that our environment does 
affect us and shape some portion of our 
lives. And at Oberlin, especially, build- 
ings are an important part of our environ 
ment — first by their functions and sec- 
ondly by their aesthetics. Physical facili- 
ties permit us to do more things, while their 
beauty which surrounds us permits us to 
be more, or at least better. Our excellent 
building campaign has provided some stun- 
ning successes in both respects. The new 
Conservatory is one unit which serves us 
extremely well: its excellent facilities pro- 
vide greatly increased learning opportunities, 
and its undeniable beauty gives students 
and teachers alike a special surrounding 
which encourages their best and most crea- 
tive aspirations. 


Unfortunately, as I have suggested, many 
buildings are built without sufficient atten- 
tion being paid to their aesthetic quality. 
Most shocking is the fact that dormitories 
seem to be designed sheerly as functional 
unities. If there is any truth to Mr. Love’s 
dictum, if buildings play any role in out 
spiritual lives, surely it is of the utmost 
importance that the dormitories where stu- 
dents spend so much of their time should 
be not only functional but attractive, that 
they should be designed by architects of the 
highest caliber — and not by engineers. 


Many fine persons, all sincerely dedicated 
to the best interest of the Oberlin com- 
munity, spent many long hours working 
on the plans for these buildings. Why 
then have we got so little out of them? 
I am afraid that a vague and narrow ccn- 
cept of efficiency or simply the desire to 
adhere to a timetable keeps Oberlin from 
building for a beautiful as well as a func’ 
tional future. A year or two or more of 
waiting for funds or for the right architect 
is very little when weighed against the half 
century or more during which the resulting 
building will either excite or depress hua: 
dreds of thousands of persons. A genera- 
tion of students would easily and happily 
have foregone the dubious benefits of South 
Hall’s pretentious ugliness in order to as- 
sure for the future a legacy of beauty. 


Here, at the University of Wisconsin, I 
am witnessing a vast building program 


Continued on page 36 
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James Bynum, °67, at the bulletin board. 


f] Pies THOUSAND PEOPLE VISITED OBERLIN last summer, 

making it as popular as Fort Lauderdale at Spring 
Vacation. The visitors came from Poland to Japan, from 
Puerto Rico to Hawaii. They ranged from alumni to pros- 
pective students and their parents, from foreign dignitaries 
to members of the United States diplomatic missions. Yet 
one common interest united them: Oberlin College. 


The Visitors Information Service, in operation from the 
day after Commencement through Labor Day, provided 
information and tours for these visitors to Oberlin. 


In past years the Visitors Information Service was located 
in the lobby of Hall Auditorium. But this conflicted with 
other activities, particularly the Summer Theater, and so 
headquarters for 1965 were set up in the lobby of Wilder 
Hall. 


The Information Service was staffed by four Oberlin 
College students: Elizabeth Peel, °67, from Winchester, 
Virginia; Ruth Tschumy, 65, from Miami, Florida; Jack 
Bell Jr., °66, Elkhart, Indiana; and James Bynum, ‘67, 
Galena Park, Texas. The Service Desk was open seven 
days a week; until seven o’clock Monday through Friday, 
and until six o’clock on Saturday and Sunday. Tours of 
the campus were provided five times daily except Sunday. 


Ruth D. Tschumy, ’65, is executive assistant to Miss Katharine 
Von Wenck, director of recreation. As an undergraduate she 
served both as a junior resident and senior resident, was a member 
of Women’s Board (1964-65) and the President's special com- 
mittee on dormitories. 
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Summer Visitors 


By RutH D. TscHumy, 65 


Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 


Ruth Tschumy, °65, right, with Beth Peel, °67. 


During June campus visiting was rather light, and the 
tour groups were usually small, giving the guide ample 
Opportunity to establish a close rapport with the visitors. 
As July led into August, however, as many as 60 to 70 
people visited the Information Service daily for information 
and literature, and the tour groups swelled to 15 or 16. 
The peak of activity came in mid-August, followed by a 
gradual decline until Labor Day. It was not uncommon 
for visitors to write to the guides weeks later to ask addi- 
tional questions or to thank them for their time. 

The tours normally included Kettering Hall of Science, 
Carnegie Library, a men’s and women’s dormitory, Hall 
Auditorium, and the Conservatory of Music. If, however, 
a visitor showed a special interest in some building not reg- 
ularly on the tour, the guide tried to include it. This was 
particularly true of the Art Museum and the King Build- 
ing, the final wing of which is currently under construc- 
tion, with completion scheduled for February, 1966. Many 
prospective students showed a marked interest in languages, 
and were impressed to find Peace Corp volunteers, training 
to go to French-speaking West Africa, using the College’s 
extensive language lab facilities. The guides explained that 
this is the third summer Oberlin College has conducted a 
Peace Corp training program. Visitors were also impressed 
to learn that the College offers language study for credit 
in Russian and Chinese, as well as in Spanish, French, 
German, and Italian, and for non-credit in a variety of 
languages, including Norwegian and Swahili, 

Science was also high on the list of the interests of pro- 
spective student visitors. They were surprised to discover 
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that some 300 Oberlin alumni are listed in American Men 
of Science, that among the many eminent scientists who 
had their undergraduate training at Oberlin were Robert 
Millikan, Nobel prize-winning physicist, and Charles Mar’ 
tin Hall, who discovered the commercial process of extract- 
ing aluminum from the ore. Kettering, they saw, with its 
laboratories, lecture halls, and 25,000-volume Class of 1904 
Science Library, is a tribute to these scientists. Another 
“tribute” which the visitors noticed was the “rotten egg” 
smell from the various labs, where research goes on all 
summer. 

Comments like “it’s spectacular!” escaped from the sum- 
mer visitors as they stepped into the golden-hued Warner 
Concert Hall, with its 667 seats, its huge 4,344-pipe Holt- 
kamp organ, and its more than 40 automatically operated 
accoustical draperies. “The facilities of this Conservatory,” 
one visitor said, “are beyond my farthest imagination . 
almost unbelievable!’ Kulas Recital Hall, with its 148 seats 
of rich blue, the orchestra and choral practice rooms, the 
tape and record listening rooms, and Robertson Hall, with 
its 182 practice rooms, its organ complex and Steinway 
grands, all drew exclamations of delight from visitors. 


Visitors were also impressed by the fact that students of 
the College of Arts and Sciences had regularly displayed 
their academic excellence by winning a large number of 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, highly-prized awards, this 
year 22, with 13 runners-up. 

In addition to the regular visitor tours the Visitors In- 
formation Service provided special tours for large groups 
visiting the campus. One such tour was for 90 American 


Field Service foreign students. A student recital in Warner 
Concert Hall was arranged for them, which included com 
positions by Handel, Brahms, and Messiaen. 

The guides are faced with a barrage of questions which 
range from queries about the curriculum and admissions 
procedure to student involvement in civil rights demon- 
strations. The visitors were told that some students, as 
private citizens, participated in civil rights demonstrations, 
which they do out of sincere convictions; that other stu- 
dents tutored underprivileged children in Oberlin and Lo- 
rain; that still others, after a tornado had demolished Pitts- 
field, Ohio, five miles to the south, had worked day and 
night guarding property against looters and helping those 
whose homes were demolished. Oberlin students, it was 
pointed out, even during their college years, did not shut 
themselves up in “ivory towers,” but remained active par- 
ticipants in their community and their world. 

But there were also questions making the summer, which 
is a challenge for the guides, a summer of humor and light- 
heartedness. Once when a tour was led into Hall Auditor- 
ium, the Oberlin College Gilbert and Sullivan Players were 
rehearsing before leaving for their summer engagement on 
Cape Cod. In response to the guide’s explanation came the 
query from a visitor, “Do these boys, Gilbert and Sullivan, 
go to Oberlin? 


For the four students who made up the Visitors Informa- 
tion Service the summer was a valuable experience. In 
helping three thousand people learn something about Ober- 
lin College they learned more about the College, and about 
people, and about themselves. ASS 


The Information Service in Wilder Hall lobby. Standing are Jack Bell, °66, left, and James Bynum, ‘67. Seated, Ruth Tschumy, '65, left, 
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and Beth Peel, 67. Alumni will recall Jack Bell as the one who played the marimba at the Homecoming Banquet, October 16. 


Shinichi Suzuki points out a ceiling light in Warner Concert Hall. 


| easy OF THE USUAL 3-RING CIRCUS type of workshop, 

the Suzuki Workshop for the teaching of violin, held 
June 25 to July 17, was geared to a single purpose. It pro- 
vided, in depth, an opportunity for teachers to become 
acquainted with the thinking and the violin teaching of 
Shinichi Suzuki, and thereby to eradicate, as much as pos: 
sible, the common misconceptions on this subject. With its 
quiet, unhurried atmosphere and lack of distractions, Ober- 
lin in summertime proved an ideal location for such a work- 
shop. From 9-11 every morning Mr. Suzuki gave lessons in 
the new Kulas Recital Hall, and from 11:15-12:30 he 
lectured, demonstrated, and led the teachers, who had their 
violins in hand. Mrs. Suzuki and Miss Yoko Honda assisted 
him. Some afternoons were filled with playing sessions for 
teachers, private lessons, movies or slides, string orchestra 
or ensembles. But there was also ample time provided for 
the teachers to use the practice facilities in Robertson Hall. 


About 120 teachers attended the workshop, from 26 
states and 4 Canadian provinces. They included college, 
conservatory, public school, private teachers, and profes: 
sional players. Some 35 students, ranging from 3-year-olds 
to teachers and professionals, had individual public lessons 
with Mr. Suzuki on the stage of Kulas Hall while the 
others observed. Some 17 more had private lessons with 


Clifford A. Cook, '30, is professor of strings and music education, 
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SUZUKI 


By CLIF 
Photographs 


Mr. Suzuki and Miss Honda instruct Danny Mauney, s 


Mauney, is at the piano. Two other children, Cindy and 


him. Mr. Suzuki also held short group lessons with children 
— from Oberlin, Yellow Springs, and Put-in Bay. During 
his stay Mr. Suzuki taught for one afternoon at Antioch 
College and lectured once at Western Reserve University. 

Typical of the comments of many of the teachers attend- 
ing the Workshop was the following: “These were the best 
two weeks of my life.” Such comments more than repaid 
the considerable effort involved in preparing and operating 
the Workshop. A prepared Resumé of the Seminar by a 
committee of teachers commented: “In this relationship of 
teacher with pupil lies not only the secret of a great teacher 
of the violin, but also of a great-hearted man. We are all 
a little better, both as teachers and as human beings, for 
having had this privilege.” 

Interpreters find Suzuki difficult to work with because 
he likes to coin phrases with his own special meaning: 
“SOLGHiIOn my mae CLO tone eee Otrikeu (when a boy 
plays a passage exactly right) . . “Important nothing” 
(the gap between staccato tones) . . . “Antenna” (bow 
upright on top of a child’s head) .. . “Up-bow natural 
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Miles Mauney, °47, assistant professor of pianoforte. Mrs. 
, also took lessons in the workshop. 


for babies” (they work everything up to their mouths) 
. . “Please open door before entering” . . . “Nice face 
important in playing” . . . “We don’t play the piano side- 
ways, and piano doesn’t move around while being played” 
.. “Your tone is glass” (after a lecture on the difference 


between diamond and glass) . . . “Don’t make accessories 
bigger than people” . . . “Kreisler highway” part of string 


between bridge and circle of F hole). A steady stream of 
comments like these keeps his teaching fast and sharp, aiert 
and vital. 

He brings down the house when he demonstrates the way 
4 student would learn to walk if the student’s current bow- 
ing method were used; or when he rests a student's bow 
on the piano lid and bends over to watch it closely atter 
the student tells him that the bow “springs.” He advises, 
“Don’t hunt for something on the floor,” with appropriate 
mimicry, when he is teaching a student how to bow 
(bough). He finds a child’s nose useful to turn the 
hild’s head, lead him, or to measure bowing: “Use bow 


troke as wide as your nose. 
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Mrs. Anson Russell (Marian Widowson, °44) brings her twin daughters, 
Deborah and Dianne, from Lorain, Ohio, for lessons with Mr. Suzuki. 


His strong will to improve is a dominating force. He 
plays a recording of the finest performance he can find as 
a model for his students and then says: “A record is stop 
ped, cannot grow. We must always grow — higher! Stu- 
dents must become better than their teachers or we go back 
to the Stone Age.” 

“Education” in Japanese is two words: Kyo (Teach) and 
Tku (Growth). Mr. Suzuki thinks there is more teaching, 
usually, than growth. Preparation, he believes, should come 
first; then Kyo, then Iku, Iku, Iku. The common procedure 
in schools is, he feels: teach, examine, teach, examine. He 
advocates teaching after examinations, not just before. 
“Most examinations,” he says, “are for teachers, not pupils. 
We know so much, but do so little — like a library. We 
must do something! Others are influenced by what we do, 
not what we say.” He emphasizes the importance of a good 
heart, a good attitude. He once sent a student to play the 
Bach Chaconne in an empty church . . . “To God.” His 
final test for those he is preparing to be teachers is that 
they be considerate and thoughtful of others, not interested 
solely in the violin and in themselves. Then they are ready 
to teach. 

The Workshop came to a close on a Saturday noon, with 
all the teachers playing Auld Lang Syne and Mr. Suzuki 
thanking them by playing the Nagoya Lullaby. The first 
summer workshop in the New Conservatory Complex 
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Emma L. Frank, °27 The dinner honoring the retiring librarians 
was held at the Oberlin Inn. 
Left to right are: Mrs. Julian Fowler, whose 


husband was former head of the library, 
Emma Frank, Dorothy Daub, and Florence Balcomb. 


A. E. Princehorn A. E. Princehorn 


Dorothy Daub June Wright 
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Staff Members Retire 


Retiring from the staff of the Col- 
lege on August 31 of this year were 
four women whose combined years of 
service to Oberlin number 152. June 
Wright, head of the stenographic serv- 
ices of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences since 1929, came to Oberlin from 
a similar post at the University of Illi- 
nois. A dinner party honoring her was 
held in the Oberlin Inn last spring, 
attended by members of the faculty 
and administration. At the dinner she 
was presented with a purse by mem- 
bers of the faculty who had benefited 
from her services through the years, 
and who paid tribute to her fine work 
and her high standard of perfection. 


Three members of the library staff 
were among those who retired. Florence 
E. Balcomb and Emma L. Frank, °27, 
were senior members of the group in 
terms of service. Both joined the li- 
brary staff in 1924. Miss Balcomb, in 
recent years, had been head of the 
loan desk readers’ service. Miss Frank, 
who holds two library degrees, a 
bachelors from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and a masters from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was librarian in 
the Graduate School of Theology, 
where she is now helping out, part 
time. She was secretary to the librarian 
in 1927-31, cataloger, 1938-39, and 
librarian at the Graduate School since 
1939. Dorothy Daub, librarian in the 
Open Shelf Room since 1953, joined 
the library staff in 1931, after taking 
a degree in library science at Western 
Reserve University. She is a graduate 
of Denison University. In 1942-43, 
during World War II, Miss Daub was 
absent on leave to serve as post librar- 
ian at Camp Atterbury, Indiana. A 
reception was held in her honor on 
September 12, with guests dressed to 
represent the titles of books, present: 
ing her with a purse in gratitude for 
her help over the years. Miss Daub, it 
has been said, knows the reading tastes 
of 90 per cent of Oberlin. She has 
been asked to remain in her post until 
January 1, when her successor, Mrs. 
Jeanne Lopez, can take over. All three 
of the retiring librarians were guests 
at a celebration in their honor on June 
22, presided over by Eileen Thornton, 
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head librarian. Some fifty of their col- 
leagues were present to pay tribute to 
their services. 


Faculty and Staff 


Franz Bibo, assistant professor of 
conducting, was a delegate to the 
American Symphony League Conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C. last June. 
He served on a panel discussing the 
problems of coilege orchestras, and 
also attended the White House recep- 
tion for the group. 


Norman S. Care, assistant professor 
of philosophy, wrote a review of the 
three-volume work, Russian Philosophy, 
edited by James M. Edie and others, 
which appeared in the September issue 


of New Republic. 


Robert W. Evans, associate librarian, 
was elected secretary of the College 
Libraries Section of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, at the 
84th annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in Detroit, 
Michigan, last July. 


Ellen H. E. Johnson, °33, professor 
of art, has written two articles for 
foreign publications: “Jim Dine and 
Jasper Johns: Art about Art,” for 
Art and Literature, an international 
guarterly review published in Paris; 
and “Ernst Josephson and his Place 
in Modern Art,” for the American 
Scandinavian Review. 


Edward ]. Kormondy, associate pro- 
fessor of biology, is editor of a book, 
Readings in Ecology, published in Oc- 
tober by Prentice Hall, Inc. Most of 
the work on the book was done during 
his leave of absence from Oberlin Col- 
lege in 1963-64, under a Public Health 
Service Postdoctoral Fellowship, at the 
Savannah River Laboratory of Radia- 
tion Ecology in South Carolina, a divi- 
sion of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. On October 2, he spoke on 
“Space: Problems and Opportunities of 
the Biologist” at a Space Symposium 
sponsored by the Marymount School 
of New York City, under the auspices 
of the Visiting Scientists Program of 
the American Institute of Biological 


Sciences. 


Celeste McCollough, °47, associate 
professor of psychology, has an abstract 
based on her research in “Color Adap- 
tation of Edge-Detectors in the Human 
Visual System,” published in the Sep- 


tember issue of Science magazine. 


W. Carey McWilliams, instructor in 
government, has written two reviews 
of books in the October 8 issue of 
Commonweal. The books are Hostile 
Allies: FDR and De Gaulle, by Mil- 
ton Viorst, and The Murder of Ad- 


miral Davlan, by Peter Tompkins. 


Herber G. May, Finney professor of 
Old Testament Language and Litera- 
ture, is the author of a revised edition 
of Our English Bible in the Making, 
published by Westminster Press. He 
is currently vice-chairman of the Amer- 
ican Standard Bible Committee, which 
is the Revised Standard Version trans- 
lation committee. Last summer he con- 
ducted a tour to the Middle East and 
attended the International Congress of 
Old Testament Scholars at Geneva. 


Earlier in the summer Professor May 
visited the Netherlands Antilles and 
Venezuela, where he gave lectures in 
various churches on the aspects of Old 
Testament studies, problems of Bible 
translation, biblical archaeology, the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, the Bible in Christian 
Education, and other topics. The trip 
was arranged by the Rev. Paul W. W. 
Green, °41, minister of the United 
Christian Church in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. Professor May preached in the 
Tijuana and Aruba churches and gave 
a radio interview in Aruba. 


Haskell L. Thomson, °58, instructor 
in organ, played at the Rockefeiler 
Memorial Chapel, University of Chi- 
cago, in July. He was one of six guests 
artists performing in a summer series 
of organ concerts. 


Ralph H. Turner, chairman of the 
department of psychology, presented 
the Presidential Address to the Divi- 
sion on the Teaching of Psychology at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association in Chicago, 
September 5. 

Robert Weinstock, 
sor of physics, is the author of an arti- 
cle entitled “New Approach to Special 


associate profes: 
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Relativity,” which appeared in the 
American Journal of Physics, August 
196); 


Richard C. Wolf, professor of church 
history in the Graduate School of The- 
ology, has been selected by Fortress 
Press to edit a ten-volume series of 
Facet Books, dealing with American 
church history. 


Administrators Seek Corporate Gifts 


President Robert K. Carr, along with 
Executive Assistant Richard F. Sea- 
man, °55, Director of Development 
Charles F. Isackes, °38, and Assistant 
Director David W. Clark, “55, joined 
with administrators of 33 other col- 
leges in Ohio during November to seek 
an increase in the gifts from 3,000 of 
Ohio’s top industries. The 
concerned are members of the Ohio 
Foundation of Independent Colleges, 
founded in 1951 to seek support from 
industry for colleges not supported by 
taxes. From 19 member colleges in 
1951 the Foundation has grown to 34, 
with a total enrollment of over 45,000. 
In the year which closed May 31, 1965, 
some 1,752 firms contributed $1,416,- 
294, 60 per cent of which was distri- 
buted equally among the participating 
schools and 40 per cent according to 
the full-time enrollment. Appropriate 
to the 15th anniversary, the admin- 
istrators were seeking a 15 per cent 
increase in donors and a 15 per cent 
increase in contributions. 


colleges 


Players Score Hit Season 


Oberlin’s Gilbert and Sullivan Play- 
ers look to their 13th season on Cape 
Cod this summer as the “longest and 
most successful” since they were found- 
ed. Hoping for a 75 per cent attend- 
ance record, the Players exceeded that 
mark with a record attendance of 84 
per cent for the season, with the six 
regularly scheduled performances of 
The Mikado, August 10-14, playing to 
standing room-only crowds every night. 
As usual, the Oberlin thespians re- 
ceived exuberant praise in local pa- 
pers, One paper commenting that “A 
night at Highfield is an exciting ex- 
perience, not only because of sparkling 
performances . . . but because of the 
warm and friendly atmosphere and the 
obvious enthusiasm of the entire com- 
pany.” W. Hayden Boyers, professor 
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of French, who founded the group and 
who has been its producer and man- 
ager ever since, Was assisted this past 
season by Robert A. Gibson, Timothy 
Mayer, a student at Harvard, James 
Paul, °65, musical conductor, and 
David Crosby, °68, chorus master. 


The G&S Players have made a 
recording of Iolanthe, with James Paul, 
65, directing the orchestra, which is 
on sale at the Co-op Book Store in 
town. Audio Recording of Cleveland 
who made the record, say it is the 
best they've ever made. M. $6.00; 
S. $7.00. 


Receive Doctorates from Yale 


Three Oberlin College faculty mem- 
bers received doctorates from Yale 
University in June. They were Marcia 
L. Colish, assistant professor of history; 
Serge Kryzytski, assistant professor of 
Russian; and David P. Young, assistant 
professor of English. Mr. Kryzytski 
received the first Ph.D. degree to be 
given in the department of Slavic 
languages and literatures. 


Yugoslav-American Seminar 


Milton J. Yinger, professor of so- 
ciology, was one of four American 
professors from the Great Lakes Col- 
lege Association to participate in a 
Yugoslav-American Seminar held Av- 
gust 23 to September 11 in Groblje, 
Yugoslavia. The Seminar, with the 
support of the Yugoslav government 
and the United States State Depart- 
ment, brings together fifteen American 
Students and an equal number of 
Yugoslav students from the University 
of Ljubljana for a cultural exchange 
on social, political, and economic pat- 
terns in the two nations. Oberlin stu- 
dents participating are Martha Craigen 
Wall, °66, and Margaret Theeman, 
66. Orientation sessions for the stu- 
dents were held in April at Hope 
College, in May at Earlham, and 
August 13-15 in Vienna, Austria. 


Admissions Counselors Meet 


Approximately 75 high school guid- 
ance counselors and college admissions 
attended a  School-College 
Articulation Seminar in Oberlin on 
September 28. Sponsored by Region 


officers 


2A of the Association of College 
Admissions Counselors, the seminar 
brought to the campus admissions and 
guidance personnel from 11 counties 
in northeastern Ohio. Co-chairmen of 
the seminar were William S. Mcllrath, 
54, assistant director of admissions at 
Oberlin, and David D. Dill, °63, ad- 
missions counselor. A panel discus- 
sion on “Effects of Personality Factors 
on Adjustment to College” in the 
morning had three Oberlin speakers: 
George H. Langeler, associate dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences; John 
R. Thompson, clinical psychologist and 
assistant professor of psychology; and 
Ralph H. Turner, professor of psy- 
chology. Afternoon sessions were de- 
voted to information about new pro- 
grams, admissions requirements, and 
rising costs at various colleges. 


Lecture-Discussion Series 


A. series of lecture-discussions on 
Sunday nights, sponsored by a number 
of campus religious organizations, got 
under way on October 3 with Presi- 
dent Robert K. Carr speaking on 
“Civil Rights and Minority Groups.” 
Initiated and arranged by Oberlin 
College Hillel, under the chairmanship 
of Jay V. Huebsch, °67, from Glencoe, 
Illinois, the series will include some 24 
speakers and panel discussants through- 
out the year on 19 Sunday evenings 
from October through May. About 
half of the speakers are members of 
the Oberlin faculty or administration. 
Sponsoring organizations include Christ 
Episcopal Church Fellowship, Chris- 


tian Science Organization, Friends 
Meeting, Lutheran Student Group, 
Newman Club, Student Religious 


Liberals, and Wesley Fellowship. 


Forum Board is helping to sponsor 
the appearance on the series of Will 
Herberg, professor of sociology and 
Hebraic studies at Drew University, 
who will talk on Martin Buber on 
March 6; Samuel Sandmell, provost of 
Hebrew Union College, speaking on 
“The Christian-Jewish Dialogue: a 
Jewish View,” on February 20; Yehes- 
kel Barnes, representative of the Israeli 
General Consulate of Chicago, who 
will speak on March 20. Stanley 
Gevirtz, associate professor of Palestin- 
ian history at the University of Chi- 
cago, talked on “A 20th Century View 
of Biblical History” on October 31. 
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Newell LeRoy Sims 
1878-1965 


] SN pase LEROY SIMS was born in 
Fremont, Indiana on December 
3, 1878, and died at Allen Memorial 
Hospital in Oberlin on July 31, 1965. 
Professor Sims was head of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Oberlin College 
from 1924 until his retirement in 1944. 

Professor Sims received the A.B. 
degree from Tri-State College, Angola, 
Indiana in 1901. During the next fif- 
teen years he served as a minister in 
city and rural parishes in six states. 
He received a second A.B. degree from 
the University of Kentucky in 1905. 
His M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in soct- 
ology were taken at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1910 and 1912. He studied also 
at Union Theological Seminary during 
the period 1908-1913. 

Before coming to Oberlin Professor 
Sims taught at the University of 
Florida and at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. He taught in summer 
sessions at Columbia University in 
1920 and at Pennsylvania State Col- 
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lege in 1923 and 1924. During the 
second 1923 he lectured 
at Smith College and at the Simmons 
College School of Social Work. 

Professor Sims’ publications includ- 
ed the following books: A Hoosier 
Village, 1912; Ultimate Democracy 
and Its Making, 1917; Society and 
Its Surplus, 1924; Elements of Rural 
Sociology, 1927; and The Problem of 
Social Change, 1939; as well as articles 
in the American Journal of Sociology, 
Political Science Quarterly, Social 
Forces, School and Society, and other 
professional journals. 

The professional activities of Pro- 
fessor Sims included serving as the 
first president of the Ohio Sociological 
Society, as an associate editor of the 
American Sociological Review, as a 
Special Adviser to the American Red 
Cross, and as a member of the Rural 
Advisory Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches. He went to the 
Soviet Union in 1931-32 as a member 
of the American Social Science Com- 
mission, and during the summer of 
1938 he led a seminar to Europe for 
the study of co-operatives in the 
Scandinavian countries and of col- 
lective farms in the Soviet Union. He 
was a delegate to the International 
Rural Life Congress held in Brussels 
in 1926. His memberships in profes- 
sional organizations included the 
American Sociological Society, the 
World Agricultural Society, the Insti- 
tute of Sociology (Brussels), and the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 


semester of 


Professor Sims was one of the 
pioneers of American sociology and 
was well-known and highly regardec 
for the work he did in his special 
fields of interest — the rural com- 
munity and social change. He was a 
man of independent mind, strong con- 
victions, broad training and experience, 
and scholarly ideals. He served Ober- 
lin College well during an important 
tweny-year period of her history. 


Memorial Minute prepared and read 
by George E. Simpson, chairman of 
the department of sociology and an 
thropology, and adopted by the Gen- 
eral Faculty of Oberlin College on 
Tuesday, October 5, 1965. 


IN 
MEMORIAM 


Addison W. Ward 
1930-1965 


Ares WERNER WARD, a graduate 
with highest honors of Princeton 
University, a Master of Arts from 
the University of Rochester, and a 
Doctor of Philosophy from Yale, join- 
ed the Oberlin faculty as assistant 
professor of English in the fall of 
1964. He came to Oberlin a seasoned 
teacher, having already served for 
eight years as instructor and assistant 
professor in the Yale department of 
English, where his teaching had won 
the respect and admiration of his col 


leagues and former teachers. The let 
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ters they wrote in support of his 
candidacy for the position here recog: 
nized and praised the very qualities 
that were to win for him the respect 
and admiration of his new colleagues 
and students: the learning lightly 
worn, the lucid and orderly mind, the 
simple, vigorous, and supple style, all 
of which made him a superb expound 
er ef literary texts, and the enthusiasm, 
the wit, the urbane affability that 
evoked the confidence and the affec 
tion of all his students. The high 
esteem in which he came to be held 
by undergraduates is evidenced by the 
high enrollments in his class in modern 
drama, and nothing better reveals his 
concern to teach that class effectively 
than his efforts to devise methods that 
would enable him to reach its indi 
vidual members. He studied contem 
porary literature because he was sensi 
tive to the peculiar greatness of his 
own age, but he was steeped also in 
the English literature of the eigtheenth 
century, which in recent years had 
yielded him matter for two articles on 
the Tory view of Roman history and 
for a great accumulation of notes that 
were scattered beyond recovery by the 
tornado that destroyed his house. A 
lecturer for a year at the University 
of Lille, he was fluent in the French 
language and conversant with French 
literature, and his love of the Divine 
Comedy was such that he could quote 
long passages of it from memory in 
Dante’s own tongue. And among his 
first and firmest friends in Oberlin 
were colleagues in whose company he 
could indulge his delight in music 
and music-making. Our hope when ke 
joined us was that he might give to 
this college all of the thirty-odd years 
that remained to him of his profes- 
sional life. It was a hope he himself 
must have cherished, for he often said 
with unaffected grace that he found 
Oberlin the most congenial of academic 
communities. But he died before the 
end of his first year of service at the 


age of thirty-five “midway in the 
journey of our life”, as he had read in 
Dante killed with his little son in 


the ruins of the beautiful old house 
which he and his wife had rebuilt. 


Memorial Minute prepared and read 
by Andrew Bongiorno, professor of 
English, and adopted by the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College on Tues 
day, October en RS Tope 
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Phoenix, Arizona. Edward S. Tobias, °52, executive director of the Alumni Assn., 
left, greets Mrs. John D. Graff (Martha Lavack, °37), retiring Alumni Club 


president and Gene W. Blanpied, °36, newly elected president. 
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Westchester and Southern Connecticut. Mrs. F. Champion Ward (Rachel Baldinger, *34), 
president of the Club, presides at the annual dinner meeting last April. Guest speaker was 
Mrs. Muriel Wasi of New Delhi, India, right, one of Asia’s most outstanding women, and 
Director of Publications of the Indian Ministry of Fducation, 
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Oy ACTIVE ALUMNI CLUB of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, held a 
dinner meeting last April. The pro- 
gram, arranged by Mrs. Edward R. 
Miner (Barbara Wiess, °49) president 
of the Club, was the showing of slides 
of the tour through the Soviet Union 
and Rumania by the Oberlin College 
Choir in the spring of 1964. David 
Swain, 64, who was a member of the 
touring group, and is currently doing 
graduate work in history at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, was 
a guest of the Club and made a run- 
ning commentary on the slides as they 
were shown. 

This program has had a fine recep- 
tion by Alumni Clubs throughcut the 
country, 12 clubs having made use of 
it during 1964-65. And much credit 
for its popularity goes to Choir mem- 
bers like David Swain, who have ac- 
companied the pictures and comment- 


ed upon the experiences of the Choir 
as good-will ambassadors of the United 
States State Department. Where it is 
impossible for a Club to secure the 
services of a Choir member a tape 
recording has been made by the Alum- 
ni Association to accompany the slides. 
Interested clubs can secure the program 
by writing to Alumni Headquarters in 
Wilder Hall. 

Our newest Alumni Club, the Hud- 
son Valley-Oberlin Alumni Club, was 
organized early in October of this year 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
G. Swartz, 41 (Virginia Amerio, *44) 
of Poughkeepsie, New York. Edward 
S. Tobias, “52, executive director of 
the Alumni Association, was the fea- 
tured speaker at the organizational 
meeting. The Hudson Valley Club is 
reported to be a. fast-moving and ebul- 
lient group, and we welcome them to 
the list of active clubs of the Oberlin 
Alumni Asscciation. 


ASSP 


By EsTELLE WARNER SIDDALL, 7°36 
Club Editor 
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Grand Rapids, 
Carter C., ‘17, and Florence Bennett Chris’ 
tiancy, “18, Mrs. Clyde Friz, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Emery Simpson Sherwood, °12 (backs). 


Michigan. Left to right: 


Mr. Millard R. Irwin talking to David 
Swain, 64, at the Grand Rapids Club party. 
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Grand Rapids. Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry B. Davis (Margaret Wilson, °44), 
Dorothy S. Blake, °11, and Garrett G. 
Ackerson III, °53. 


Hudson Valley, New 
York. Left to right: 
Mrs. Amos R. Newcombe 
(Helen Loughran, °43 
vice president; Donal 
P. Cameron, °47, treas 
Philip G. Swartz, 
“41, president; Virginia | 


Ross. 34, secretary 
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Ne THE PUBLICATION of The 

Churchills of Oberlin by Ernest 
Barrett Chamberlain, 04, the Oberlin 
Historical and Improvement Organiza- 
tion (O.H.I.O.) makes its first contri- 
bution to preserving the “memorabilia 
and physical reminders of an earlier 
day,” as Donald M. Love, °16, states 
in his Foreword. Mr. Love, secretary 
of O.H.1LO., calls attention to the 
value of recreating “experiences and 
personalities of an era which has 
passed, while it is still possible to cap- 
ture in anecdote and eye-witness ac- 
count the testimony of those who know 
whereof they speak.” 

Mr. Chamberlain is well qualified 
to serve as historian of the Churchill 
family. His father, William Benton 
Chamberlain, professor in the College 
from 1874 to 1894, was a contemporary 
and warm friend of Charles Henry 
Churchill. The book is full of anec- 
dotes like the ones dealing with Elisha 
Gray, co-inventor of the telephone, 
who studied under Professor Churchill. 
When Gray came back to lecture on 
his Telautograph in 1888 or 89 Carroll 
Churchill recalls how his brother Nel- 
son built a large-scale model for exhi- 
bition, and how, at the close of his 


lecture, Gray recited the following 
poem, entitled “The Old and the 
New”: 


The Telephone 
One time to make a body hear 
You had to whisper in his ear 
And get up nigh and nigher; 
But now-days, when a body talks 
He puts his nose into a box 
And whispers through a wire. 
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The Churchill 


College Street in the 


“Tappan Squere” in the Seven- 
ties, showing the Chapel and 
the baseball diamond 


The Electric Light 
In olden times, along a street 
A glimmering lantern led the feet, 
When out upon a stroll; 
But now they catch, for passers-by 
A piece of lightning from the sky, 
And stick it on a pole. 


The Telautograph 


One time to Uncle Sam we went, 
With a letter to be sent, 
And trusted it to his care: 

But now, as quick as one might think, 
We write it down with lightning’s ink, 
And when it’s done, it’s there! 
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of Oberlin 


Citizen and Builder” 


= xine Of a Citizen was. Professor 
W courchill” ay 
Granted thatearly recards aré sparse, what 
evidence has come down to us by written: 
pistory ef oral ‘tradition? Aside. from. his. 
eaching, What was his share in building the: 
gstinctve character of Oberlin College in the 
jgth century? In what other ways did he 
serve the Cemmunity? a 
One section of Chapter -III lists a “wide 
jamut of activities” outside the field of teach- 
ing Reierence to that list will help to answer 
our questions, and some detail can be added 


t fil] out thé picture. And it should be re:. - 


membered that in the earlier days there was 
httle feeling of separateness in the commun- 
ity. Townspeople felt themselves a part of 
the College, and professors readily shared in 
civic affairs. : 
Remembering that Churchill was born. nine 
years before the Oberlin Colony was founded 
and that he came as a ‘theological student 
when the “Institute” was only 16 years old, 
we know that it was still a pioneer commun- 


ity. The acreage of cleared land was limited. - 


A Professor had his own horse; cow, barn, and 
garden. The Institute's buildings were few 
and simple. There were no pavements, 
sewers, water works, or street lights. Prop- 
erty boundaries were often inaccurate. 


As a Surveyor 


Churchill had enough mathematics, sur- 
yeying- equipment, and. experience to run 
lines and leyels; and, as a theologue, he at 
once picked up modest fees for surveying, as 
the settlement spread out. It seems probable 
that he helped lay out new streets. We do 
know that after he returned as Professor of 
“Natural Philosophy” in 1859 he taught a 
little surveying and civil engineering—using 


the Park (campus) for the simpler problems. ~ 


Much later, we know that his younger 
_ sons, who had learned the principles, ran 
some of the levels for the early paving proj- 


$3 


The Churchills of Oberlin is a fas 


“ests. It was 


_ for use, 16 wi 


a bargain. 


“Jater than you. think when’ 
tae pavernenta came. In the Council min- 
Bale: Prit 30, 1890, note was'taken of an 
severusement for bids: for “stone delivered 
is sats at the freight depot of the LS.&MS.- | 
Also,. for hauling the same along the | 
€ of the proposed improvement convenient’ 
t, W. Lorain St) from Prof. te 
"The Street. Committee had made ~ 
with Thos, R, Mayhew “to take 


Prospect." 


Beneral ch 
ceive 20¢ per hour for actual time at-work.” | 


Oberlin. mud was.a heroic foe! In 1871, ac- 
Cording to Phillips,-a “farm wagon sank to 
the hubs while trying’ to travel along South ° 
Main Street.” And, in 1893, while excavating 
for the Sewer .on South Main, from Plum 
Creek to College Street, interesting discov- 
eres: were made. “Cuts made by the work- 
men showed the various stages of road-mak- 
ing in Oberlin from the earliest days until 
that time. At a depth of from four to six feet 
the old corduroy read made of logs laid cross- 
wise was found. Above that was a roadway 
made of small blocks of stone. Above the 
second was the roadway then in use, made of 
small block stone. The Oberlin News said, in 
commenting: ‘The next generation will per- 
haps use brick or some other material that 
will be an improvement over the sandstone.’ ” 
Even the best stone pavements, if they stayed 
atop the mud, developed deep ruts from the 
wear of iron-bound wagon wheels, 


Westwood Cemetery and 
Soldiers’ Monument 

Yeung Professor Churchill was called 
upon in two important civic projects grow- 
ing out of the Civil War: Westwood Ceme- 
tery, and the Soldiers’ Monument, ; 


In April of 1863 a tract of 27 acres was 
purchased for $1,400, and a Cemetery Associa- 


-tion formed. It was a fine tract, as we know 


today, and Professor Churchill was asked 
to draw up a general plan of layout. Among 


arge of Street! Mr. Mayhew to.re- 


is a highly honorable one, in which 


Robert S$. Thomas, °23, Lorain Journal 


Ernest Barrett Chamberlain, 04, writer and 


public relations expert, is a staff member of 


Marts & Lundy, Inc., of New York City. 
A resident of Oberlin, he is president of 
his Class of 1904. 


CO-OP BOOK STORE 
West College St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


copies of The 
Churchills of Oberlin, by Ernest B. 


Please send me 


Chamberlain, “04, at $3.95 per copy. 


5 1 RW Devi es H asee : ote IS Name 

cinating book. Its 66 illustrations, we can ali take Ae pride. It . : 

many of which have never before been 1s indeed good “medicine” for our j Address 

published, are in themselves of Nat times. City Grate 
ee i wre 3 : et) 

historical interest. As Beatty | The perfect Christmas present! Zip Code 


liams, “99, College ‘Trustee wrote: 
é | | SE 
The history ot the Churchills 11) Ohio KX 1 — — — — — — — — — — —— — — — — - : 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG 
ec 


1901 


Class Reunion in June 
Mrs. Robert E. Brown, president 
(Mabel Millikan) 
1i3il Forest St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Academy 

EDWARD EVERETT HORTON, Litt.D., °53, 
is currently on tour with Rodger & Hammerstein's 
Carousel Company from The Music Theatre of 
Lincoln Center in New York City. 


1906 Class Reunion in June 
Mrs. A. C. Schirmer, president 
(L. Lucile Cuyler) 
23 Colonial Apartments 
Elyria, Ohio 


1907 

“LEONARD V. KOOS and the Junior College 
Movement’’ was the subject of a lecture at Florida 
State University in March. It was one of a series 
of 14 given during the winter trimester carrying the 
general title ‘‘American University Men’’ and review- 
ing the careers and contributions of persons who 
have influenced the organization of higher education 
in this country. Mr. and Mrs. Koos were present 
and after the lecture he responded to questions con- 
cerning his opinions on further development of the 
junior college. 
1911 Class Reunion in June 
Frank W. Tear, president 
1812 Kensington Ave. 
Youngstown 4, Ohio 


1914 


Mrs. Charles Marlow (JESSIE HAVILL) was 
the subject of a feature story in the Chronicle- 
Telegram, Elyria, Ohio, in the summer. She is 


organist at the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Elyria. For 30 years she was organist at the First 
Methodist Church in Cleveland. Jessie went abroad 
again this fall, by jet. Earlier trips were often by 
freighter. 


Mrs. C. W. Tooze (RUTH ANDERSON) has 
been appointed a member of the committee on the 
elementary book list of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The committee prepares, with 
the help of committee representatives from the 
American Library Association, classified and an- 
notated book lists for elementary school pupils. Ruth 
taught in the summer school at Ohio Northern Uni- 


versity this past summer and addressed the Kiwanis 
Club of Ada, Ohio, while there. 


te) 


BLISS FORBUSH received a special citation on 
Alumni Day of the University of Chicago Alumni 
Association on June 12. He was cited for *“Personal 
courage and selfless commitment to a world com- 
munity during an American Friends Service Com- 
mittee mission to Germany in 1939, to conduct the 
rescue of victims of Nazi persecution. Today, after 
long and distinguished service as an educator, author, 
scholar, and religious leader, he is contributing his 
retirement years to the responsibilities of the post of 
president of the board of trustees of Sheppard and 
Enoch Pratt Hospital, a psychiatric training and 
treatment institution.”’ 


LOIS M. HYDE and Ernest R. Geddes have an- 
nounced their marriage on June 30, at Walnut Creek, 
Calif. They are living at 750 W. Bonita Ave., 
Claremont, Calif. Before retirement Mr. Geddes was 
in the California State Legisiature. A school in 
Baldwin Park was named in his honor because of 
his work on educational legislation. 

As “roving reporter’? for the Greater Portland 
Council of Churches, IRA GILLET has been record- 
ing on tape 15-minute interviews with people from 
all over the world about the countries where they 
have served in any capacity or of which they are 
nationals, These interviews are broadcast over sta- 
tion KLIQ on Sunday mornings. 

Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y., received an 
estate gift to endow a chair in English to be known 
as the Hazlett Chair of Literature, honoring RAY 
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W. HAZLETT, emeritus professor of English and 
retired chairman of the divsion of English at 
Houghton, 


Mrs. Louis Reeder (FAYE BARTLETT) was the 
guest speaker in September at the initial fall meeting 
of Old Trails Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Colonists, held in Columbus, Ohio. Faye does micro- 
filming work at the State Library. In her talk on 
“Lineage Research’’ she spoke of the importance of 
genealogical records and of the need for children to 
develop continuity by listening to tales of previous 
generations as told by their grandparents. 


1916 Class Reunion in June 
Donald M. Love, president 
460 E. College St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Mr. and Mrs. LYMAN V. CADY, t, left for 
Taiwan in August. A retired professor of religion 
and philosophy, Dr. Cady accepted an invitation to 
teach for a year at Tunghai University. They plan 
to return to Wooster, Ohio, in June 1966. 


A History of Roxbury Township is the title of a 
book prepared by HARRIET MEEKER and Mrs. 
Ben Hosking. Harriet prepared a report for the 
Roxbury Woman's Club on its first Community 
Improvement Project, the Roxbury Township Public 
Library. During New Jersey's Tercentenary Year 
she served as chairman of the local committee. A 
retired school teacher, she continues to accept many 
community responsibilities. 


LEO G. RAUB is a new member this fall of the 
faculty of Wiley College, Marshall, Texas, in the 
division of natural science and mathematics. 


LOL 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick L. Black (RUTH H. 
RENTON) are living in Sedona, Ariz., since his 


retirement. 


ELIZABETH C. GILLIS represented Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of the Rt. Rev. John A. 
Fitterer, S.J., as president of Seattle University. 
Her Oberlin connections include a grandfather, 1843, 
t, and a grandmother of the Class of 1842. A great 
uncle was graduated in 1847, 


1918 


SAISHI SHIU has retired as principal of a 
Christian Girls School at Maebashi, Japan, but con- 
tinues as a teacher of Bible. He has been at the 
school forty years. 


1919 
In August MARION MAIR moved to Westmin- 


ster Terrace in Columbus, Ohio. It is a new Pres- 
byterian Home. She’s looking forward to the 50th 
reunion of her class in 1969, 


1920 


BRUCE CATTON was honored by his native 
city, Petoskey, Mich., on a week end in August, 
designated ‘Bruce Catton Days’’ by the city Council. 
According to the Boyne City Citizen *‘Over 2500 
people came out to the Bay View Auditorium to 
welcome home Bruce Catton.’’ The following day a 
bronze plaque in his honor was set in a granite 
boulder in front of the library and he was presented 
a lifetime membership in the Petoskey Regional 
Historical Society. Catton spoke at one session of 
the celebration. Music and a reception were other 
features. 


Since last January ERMA B. LYLE has been resi- 
dent manager of the new apartment in Cleveland in 
which she lives. There are four floors and 71 suites, 


| Nera | 


Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Robert R. Dreisbach, president 
(Kathryn Naumann) 

301 Helen St. 

Midland, Mich. 


Prof. SAMUEL T. BURNS, chairman of the 
department of music, the University of Wisconsin, 
1952-1964, retired last summer. During his chair- 
manship, the school grew from 23 faculty members 
and three teaching assistants to 40 faculty members 
and 30 teaching assistants. He plans to use his 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


Mr. and Mrs. 


new freedom for research and study, 


Burns (Eunice Kinnear, °18) have a son, three 
daughters, and nine grandchildren. 
FRANCES L. YOCOM, former head of the 


catalog department in the Louis Round Wilson Li- 
brary, University of North Carolina, retired this 
year and has moved to Oberlin to live with a sister, 
Mary Yocom, 7°16, and sister-in-law, Mrs. C. 
Herbert Yocom (Inez Willis, k°15). Frances was a 
former president of the Chapel Hill chapter of the 
American Association of University Women. She jis 
a member of the American, the Southeastern, and 
the North Carolina Library Associations. 


1922 


On Oct. 1 MAXWELL HAHN retired as execu- 
tive director of the Field Foundation and was elected 
a member of its board of directors. Hahn has been 
with the Foundation since shortly after it was or- 
ganized in 1940. He did newspaper work after col- 
lege, then went into public relations in the non-profit 
field, working for colleges and hospitals. In World 
War II he was administrative assistant to Marshall 
Field III, who was chairman of the U. S. Committee 
for the Care of European Children. Mr. Hahn’s 
avocation is the anthropological study of the Ameri- 
can Indian in the Southwest. 


1923 


Mr. and Mrs, JAMES W. STEER (MARGERY 
WELLS) had a Japanese student as house guest in 
the fall. He was sent to this country by his town 
to make a study of American life and institutions. 
Earlier in the year Steer traveled abroad as a mem- 
ber of a People to People Goodwill Mission. Margery 
had a piece in the June issue of American Heritage, 
based on material from the Farmer's Every Day 
Book, a best seller in the 1850s. 


1925 


JUNE AINGWORTH, office manager at the Wel- 
fare Federation in Cleveland for 25 years, retired at 
the end of August and set off on Sept. 5 with her 
sister for a trip around the world. 

FRANCES DOWNING, retired teacher of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is an active member of the American 
Association of Retired Persons and plans many 
tours. In July she was given the Senior Citizen 
Forum's “‘salute of the month’’ for her activities. 
Earlier in the year the Onondaga Chapter of AARP 
saluated her in its news letter for ‘“‘the wonderful 
trips she organizes for us.” 

VICTOR OBENHAUS, professor of Christian 
ethics at Chicago Theological Seminary, is directing 
a pilot project started in Illinois in September. The 
purpose is to test church members on the meaning 
of their faith and the nature of the role of the 
Church in the world today. This is the first time a 
major denomination (United Church of Christ) has 
sought the counsel of its entire constituency on 
such basic matters. 


1926 Class Reunion in June 
Karl F. Heiser, president 
60 E. Sharon Ave. 
Glendale, Ohio 


JAMES H. ELSON was made chairman of the 
English department at Syracuse University in August. 

Mrs. Waldo Gindlesberger (ERMA LOGSDON) 
received the master’s in library science from Kent 
State University this summer. She is librarian at 
West Holmes High School, Lakeville, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ralph H. Singleton (MERCEDES HOLDEN), 
editor of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, is listed in 


the fourth edition of Who's Who of American 
Women. 
1927, 
Rev. and Mrs. Harry B. Parrott (ESTELLA 


SAGER) went to Scotland to attend the wedding of 
their son, Harry B. Parrott, Jr., °60. The father 
officiated at the ceremony. The bridegroom is asso- 
ciate pastor of a church in Edinburgh. 


1928 


CHANDLER McC. BROOKS, professor and chair- 
man of the department of physiology, Downstate 
Medical Center, State University of New York, re- 
ceived a citation from the Japanese Physiological 
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GIFT AND ANTIQUE SHOP. Visitors 
to Oberlin will find the Carlyle Shop, taken 
over by Grace Martin Harlow, °23, situated 
in a new location. Last fall she moved her 
shop into that fine old family hotel known 
to everyone as Martin’s Inn. Here shop- 
pers can browse through rooms filled with 
a wide variety of antiques and merchandise, 
mostly imports from all corners of the globe. 
The widow of George R. Harlow, °22, 
formerly an engineer with Wright @ Kram- 
er, Niagara Falls, Mrs. Harlow worked for 
ten years in gift and flower shops in New 
York and California, until her return to 
Oberlin in 1961. In the picture above are 


Mrs. Harlow, right, and her assistant Mrs. Fred Comings (Jeanette Inscho, 


A. E. Princehorn 


Above right: Mrs. Harlow waits on Suzanne LaFollette, a freshman from Munster, Indiana, and her mother, during Orientation week. 


Society at the opening exercises of the 23rd Inter- 
national Congress of Physiological Sciences, held in 
Tokyo in September. He and a colleague at the 
Medical Center, Kiyomi Koizumi, and a_ special 
committee had prepared and published for the Con- 
gress a book called Japanese Physiology Past and 
Present. It was published in both Japan and the 
United States. 

Probate Court Judge HAROLD S. EWING, Elyria, 
Ohio, is a member of the Comprehensive Mental 
Health Planning Committee whose function it is to 
study mental health in the state, and co-chairman 
of the legislative committee for the group. This 
committee prepares legislation concerning mental 
health and works to get it through the legislature. 

GERALD M. FRANK was named director of the 
Elyria Little Symphony for the year. Sidney Davis, 
"35, is concertmaster for strings. Frank is super- 
visor of music and art for the Lorain County Schools. 

The Warner & Swasey Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
elected EDGAR B. GAUSBY to the office of vice 
president, in addition to his office of treasurer. 

Mrs. Robert Gill (RUBY HARRIS) was appoint- 
ed to the park board in Baltimore by the mayor. 
She teaches music in the public schools but is also 
active in community affairs, as a member of the 
civic design commission, the Mayor's traffic safety 
commission, and other civic and church groups. 

CLARK H. GLEASON, staff member of the U. S. 
Forest Service experiment station in Berkeley, Calif., 
presided over a symposium on conservation education 
at the 20th annual meeting of the Soil Conservation 
Society of America in Philadelphia in August. The 
Society made him a Fellow, the highest honor it 
gives, in recognition of exceptionally outstanding 
service and leadership in the field of soil and water 
conservation. A member of the SCSA since 1951, 
Gleason has begun a term as councilman represent- 
ing the Society's Western Region. 

ROY J. STRIFFLER, t, became pastor of the Con- 
regational Christian Church, Berkey, Ohio, on 
June 30. 


1929 
RICHARD R. JESSON, professor of music at San 


Jose State College, is also organist at the Los Gatos 
Methodist Church and was chairman of the organ 
committee that drew up the specifications for a new 
$36,000 ergan installed at the church this fall. 

Judge CLARENCE Y. SHIMAMURA was elected 
the Sth president of the United Japanese Society of 
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Hawaii at its annual plenary session in May. The 


Society represents 80 Japanese groups, with about 
40,000 members Its activities are not limited to 
Japanese matters. It promotes American- Japanese 


amity, national and international cultural activities, 
and cooperation with other groups. 

EDWARD 8S. TREAT has moved from North 
Dakota to Burlington, Vt., to be minister and 
registrar of the Vermont Congregational Conference. 


1930 

JOHN B. OWEN has joined Penguin Associates, 
Inc., of Malvern, Pa., as manager, industrial sales. 
He will work at the main plant at Malvern, the 
metallic finishers division at Willow Grove, and the 
newest division, Promotion Concepts. 


1931 
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Svend M. Peterson, president 
1067 Xenia Ave. 

Wilmington, Ohio 


ie 


Mr. and Mrs. EVERETT C. BRACKEN (Eloise 
Bahr, °45) have moved to Bethesda, Md., where he 
has a position with the National Institute of General 
Medical Sciences. 

Last summer Rev. ROBERT W. L. MARK and 
family exchanged pulpits, homes, and cars with an 
Irish minister. Each man preached the same four 
Sundays in the other’s church. After Ireland the 
Mark family traveled in England and France. 

PAUL L. SCHWARTZ was installed as chaplain 
of Southampton Farm, Capron, Va., on Sept. 26. 
The new chapel was dedicated following the installa- 
tion. Paul is one of 12 chaplains employed by the 
Chaplain Service of the Churches of Virginia to 
work in state institutions. 


oe 
WARREN VINCENT CAMERON, 


attorney, is 


special counsel to the city of Eugene, Ore. 
1934 
Sarah Ann Conway, daughter of EUGENE H. 


CONWAY, was married on Sept. 4 in Oberlin to 
Richard Hendrix, "64. He is a student at the Uni- 
Chicago, working towards a Ph.D. 

ENGELHART, 


versity of 


FRANK J general manager of 


Philadelphia operations at the Link-Belt Co., has 
been appointed a director of the Suburban-Northwest 
Regional Board of the First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Co. 

Mrs. ELEANOR ALHEIT Faris is teaching special 
education in Grafton, Ohio, this year. 

ELLSWORTH E. McSWEENEY of the Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, presented a 
paper at the Seminar on ‘‘Water: Its Effect on Paint 
Films and Substrates,’’ sponsored by the Philadel- 
phia Society for Paint Technology, Spring 1964. 
Mac’s subject was ‘‘Water and Metals.*’ Since 1953 
he has been manager of the Institute’s department of 
chemistry which includes research in _ biosciences, 
chemical sciences, and chemical technology. He has 
been author and co-author of more than a dozen 
publications, and for a number of years he authored 
an annual review of “‘Plastics’’ for Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. 

ROBBINS STRONG was named acting director of 
the division of world mission and evangelism of the 
World Council of Churches in August. He took up 
the post in Geneva, Switzerland, on Sept. 1. He is 
on loan for six months by the United Church Board 
of World Ministries of which he is general secretary 
of interpretation and personnel. 

THOMAS J. STONE, formerly head of the West- 
ern Kentucky State College department of music, was 
appointed professor of music at the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro. He takes over the 
work of Birdie Holloway, *22, who retired in June. 
Birdie keeps her television teaching. 


1935 


This fall WILLIAM R. HOWELL became assistant 
principal at the Mamaroneck High School, Mamaron- 
eck, N. Y. He joined the system in 1946 and has 
been active in several fields — as teacher of history, 
as J.V. and freshman football coach, and coach of 
the rifle team that won a league championship in 
1954-55. He was co-sponsor of the General Asso- 
ciation from which developed the honor system. Mr. 
Howell has served on important committees and was 
appointed guidance counselor in 1955, 


1936 Class Reunion in June 
Richard A. Aszling, president 
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Old Greenwich, Conn 
Col JOSEPH 1 AVELLA was 


named acting 
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Selective Service director for New Jersey. He has 
been with Selective Service since 1947. 

Silver Lake, Ohio, dedicated Sunday, Oct. 17, to 
commending JOHN HENRY KEEFE. The Village 
Council had resolved to express the whole communi- 
ty’s appreciation of his service on the tenth anni- 
versary of his beginning his ministry there as pastor 
of the town’s only church, He has served all the 
community as well as the people of his own con- 
gregation. Keefe’s son Paul, ‘64, is in the Peace 
Corps. 


1937 


On July 25 Shiloh Baptist Church in Washington, 
D. C., dedicated its new Casavant organ. Supervis- 
ing designer was the church's minister of music, 
HENRY J. BOOKER. 

JOHN W. COPELAND has accepted a position on 
the National Council of YMCAs in New York City. 
He is director of program development and will work 
with 1800 YMCAs across the country, helping to 
develop new programs for adults and young adults 
and studying program for youth and in health and 
physical education. 


1938 

In the July 22 issue of the Chagrin Valley Herald 
of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, a piece on *“‘Woman of the 
Week’ featured Mrs. Robert Garner (VIRGINIA 
ARNEMANN).. She is especially known for her 
work for the Geauga County Welfare Department in 
finding foster homes for youngsters. She and Bob 
were instrumental in starting the Kenston American 
Field Service chapter and ran it for the first few 
years. Last year they had an AFS student from 
Luxembourg with them. 

EDWARD W. JACOBSON was named vice presi- 
dent and executive assistant to the general manager 
of Eastern Air Lines last summer. Previously he 
was transportation vice president for TransWorld 
Airlines’ central region in Kansas City, Me. 

STEVEN J. MARK, professor of science education 
at Kent State University, Ohio, was a contributor to 
the September issue of The Instructor, a national 
magazine for elementary school teachers and educa- 
tors. His article proposed a science project to deter- 
mine which factors have most effect on the amount 
of moisture that plants give off. It listed the ma- 
terials needed, procedures, discussions, and _ related 
activities. 

In August Mrs. D. H. Tremmel (PHYLLIS SEL- 
BY) gave an organ recital in the Protestant Chapel 
of the U. S. Air Force Academy. She is the first 
woman to appear in the Academy's concert series. 
Her program included the premier performance of 
Processional Voluntary by Normand Lockwood (for- 
mer Oberlin faculty member). 


1939 

Mrs. William Wood 
is teaching eighth grade 
School in Tempe, Ariz. 


1940 


ROGER GARRISON, vice president of Briarcliff 
College, was a lecturer on education at the 26th 
annual Danforth Associates Conference in September. 
On Sept. 6 he spoke at a Freshman Convocation at 
Colgate University on the theme of the orientation 
program, ‘Creativity in Liberal Education.’’ Cur- 
rently on leave of absence from Briarcliff, he is 
author of The Adventure of Learning in College, 
A Creative Approach to Learning, and has a manu- 
script in progress entitled The Adventure of Teaching. 

HUGH M. STUART was a member of the facul- 
ty of the 13th annual summer music camp of the 
University of Southern Mississippi. He worked with 
several bands and conducted a seminar for band 
directors. He is a teacher of public school music and 
is director of woodwinds and bands in the public 
schools of East Orange, N. J. 
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CYRUS W. HAMLIN, general agent for National 
Life Ins. Co. of Vermont, has been elected president 
of the Western New York General Agents and Man- 
agers Association and first vice president of the 
Buffalo Life Underwriters Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Porter (LOIS J. KEL- 
LER) are in Singapore where he is working with the 
USIS. 


2 
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1942 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa., has 
named JEAN ANTES associate dean of students. 
For the past 13 years she has been dean of women 
and assistant professor of English at Midland Col- 
lege, Fremont, Neb. 

In August Lake Forest College, Ill., announced 
promotions, including that of ANN D. BOWEN to 
associate professor of music. 

MYRON T. PALMER, m, was one of the artists 
whose works were shown in the summer at the 
Meierhans Art Gallery in Perkasie, Pa. Tim teaches 
in the East Orange, N. J., school system. He has 
published and illustrated several children’s books and 
has had two one-man shows in New York City. 

KENNETH B. ROWLEY JR. has been appointed 
West Coast editor in the social sciences and humani- 
ties for Harper & Row. 

The University of Delaware promoted LOREN 
SMITH to fuil professor in psychology. 


1943 


Carl Dettman, °69, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
PAUL DETTMAN (Jean Louise Emery Dettman, 
*45)° is a Presidential Scholar, one of 121 chosen in 
1965 “for superior intellectual achievement and 
potentiality.’’ He is one of two chosen from Ameri- 
can young people living abroad. His father is bursar 
at Kodaikanal School in India and his mother teaches 
French there. Carl’s brother, Paul, is a sophomore 
at Oberlin. 

In July Amoco Chemicals appointed M. C. HOFF 
research associate. His research in chemicals and 
plastics from petroleum has resulted in seven journal 
articles and 13 patents. In the present position he is 
concerned primarily with new chemical processes. 

Mrs. Walter N. Jackson (PRISCILLA THOM- 
SON) is the originator of the new Continuum Cen- 
ter for Women, established under a three-year grant 
of $150,000 from the Kellogg Foundation at Oakland 
University, Mich. After she had chaired an area 
meeting of the League of Women Voters there with 
notabie success, she was offered a job as institute 
coordinator with the Department of Continuing 
Education. Since then she has engineered three 
outstanding conferences for women. 

ROBERT W. JOHNSON, professor of industrial 
administration of the Graduate School, Purdue Uni- 
versity, was on leave last year as an associate re- 
porter-economist with the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. They worked 
on uniform legislation in the field of consumer credit. 


1944 

JANET ELIZABETH KNAPP and G. Hunting- 
ton Byles were married on Sept. 7 in St. Peter's 
Episcopal Church in Morristown, N. J. Janet is 
chairman of the music history department, Boston 
University. Mr. Byles is organist and choirmaster 
of Trinity Church on the Green in New Haven, 
Conn., and a member of the faculty of the Day 
Prospect Hill School there. 

HERBERT BERDAN was promoted in June to 
manager of the corporate planning department of 
the Allstate Ins. Companies in the home office in 
Skokie, Ill. He has been with Allstate since 1954. 

ETHEL CONRAD was appointed acting head 
librarian of the Massillon Public Library in Ohio in 
June. She had been assistant librarian and head of 
adult services. 

In August ROBERT L. DAVIDSON was put in 
charge of public affairs at WRRC, a new radio 
station in Spring Valley, Rockland County, N. Y. 
Davidson began his radio career with WSAY in 
Rochester, N. Y., then joined WFAS in White 
Plains. 

In the summer the Rev. RICHARD W. PETTIT, 
t, moved from the Bay Village Methodist Church in 
Ohio to the Ridgewood Methodist Church in Parma 
where he is senior minister. He preached his first 
sermon there on July 4. 

E. JEAN PROTHEROE and 
Savage were married in Hope 
Mich., on July 20. Jean has 
Hope College. 


1945 

In August ROBERT BOND, t, was elected to 
the board of trustees of the International Platform 
Association at its annual convention. He gave the 
opening prayer at the session at which President 
Lyndon B. Johnson spoke. Bond was also speaker 
for the opeming session of the 92nd season of Ohio's 
Lakeside Assembly. He is pastor of the United 
Church of Christ in Lake Mills, Wis. 


Edward Bernhard 
Church, Holland, 
been teaching at 


Big D Chapter, B'nai B'rith Women of Dallas, 
Texas, chose ‘‘TONI'’ BECK (Mrs. Robert Glatter 
in private life) ‘‘Miss Show Biz.’’ The award was 
presented at the dinner dance Nov. 7. Toni is on 
the fine arts faculty at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity in Dallas, has her own ballet studio, and has 
done choreography for numerous musicals and operas. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., has 
promoted DONALD C. PECKHAM to full professor 
and head of the physics department. 

NORMAN H. WEINSTEIN is an attorney and 
counsellor at law in Cleveland, Ohio. He also plays 
the cello professionally and belongs to Local 4, 
Cleveland Federation of Musicians. 
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Alfred Van Horn III, president 
337 Nassau St. 
Park Forest, Ill. 


JANET L. ELLIS was promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education at Kansas Wesleyan 
University, in Salina. She spent six weeks this past 
summer at the International Summer School at Uni- 
versity of Oslo in Norway, studying physical educa- 
tion in Scandinavia. She had some skiing and travel, 
visiting Sweden, Denmark, and Finland to observe 
physicai education facilities. 

ROBERT W. FRIEDRICHS, professor of sociology 
in the College of Liberal Arts, Drew University, 
was one of four college faculty members participating 
in a conference entitled ‘*‘Conversations on the 
Church Related Coliege in Contemporary Society,” 
which was held at the Center for Continuing Edu- 
caiion of the University of Chicago, Aug. 29-Sept. 1. 
Bob prepared one of the working papers for the 
conference on the subject, *‘The Church and Col- 
lege in Reciprocal Service.” 

DONOVAN SCHUMACHER has joined the 
faculty of music at Georgia State College in Atlanta, 
teaching cello, courses in music literature, and 
chamber music and performing regularly with the 
Georgia State Faculty Ensemble. 

JAMES A. STEWART, t, went to Florida on 
Oct. 1 to start a new mission church, the Gulf Gate 
United Church of Christ, in Sarasota. 


1947 


MARVIN D. GRIFFIN, t, pastor of New Hope 
Baptist Church in Waco, Texas, gave the summer 
commencement address at Texas Southern University 
in August. He is a member of the board of direc- 
tors at TSU. He has been director of the Waco 
United Fund, historian of the National Baptist Con- 
vention of America, and active in YMCA work. He 
is a member of the Economic Opportunity committee 
of Waco. 

H. WILLIAM RODEMANN, m, has moved from 
Wisconsin State University to the University of 
Redlands as professor of humanities and _ history. 
His special field of interest is African and Asian 
studies. 

CARL T. ROWAN, former director of the United 
States Information Agency, is a news commentator 
for the Westinghouse Broadcasting Co.'s radio and 
television stations, which include WINS radio in 
New York City. This assignment is in addition to 
Carl’s job as a Washington columnist for The Chi- 
cago Daily News and Publishers Newspaper Syndi- 
cate. 

THOMAS C. SMITH, M.D., has been appointed 
assistant director of clinical research for Ortho 
Pharmaceutical Corp. in Raritan, Wis. Most recent- 
ly he had been director of the gynecology-endocrine 
laboratory and family planning clinic at the Milwau- 
kee County Hospital. 


1948 
JOHN “JACK’’ ARBOUR, JR., has been pro- 


moted to manager of the Lansing, Mich., office of 
the Burroughs Corporation. 

RALPH W. BURHANS, former director of the 
Sohio tracking station in Cleveland, is now research 
associate in electrical engineering at Ohio University 
in Athens, Ohio. He holds eight U. S. patents for 
laboratory instrumentation and is the author of many 
papers and technical reports on space communica- 
tions and related problems, 

DAVID H. FOWLER was promoted to associate 
professor of history by the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh. 

The Dow Chemical Co. of Midland, Mich., has 
announced the assignment of BENJAMIN B. HOL- 
DER, M.D., as medical director of the Midland 
Division. His M.D. is from Wayne State Univer- 
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sity. Holder joined the Dow medical department in 
1953 and was named associate director in 1963. 

DONALD MACKEY received his M.M. from 
Montana State University in June and is instructor 
in piano at Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 
He is married to the former Thelma Hubbard of 
Mentor, @hio. 

ELIZABETH MENZI received her Ph.D. in edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan in June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart P. Schneider (ELINOR 
M. ECCLES) announce the birth of Edwin Henry, 
their first child, on Aug. 24. 

Mrs. Edward L. Smith (RUTH WILLIS) is a 
member of the Hospital Board of the Westchester 
Department of Hospitals, Westchester County, N. Y. 
She has served as a volunteer in social service at 
Grasslands Hospital since 1954 and was chairman of 
the Grasslands Service Committee, now the Grass- 
lands Hospital Auxiliary, for seven years. 

RALPH THOMLINSON was promoted to full 
professor, department of sociologoy and anthropology, 


California State College at Los Angeles. He _ is 
advisory editor on demography and ecology to 
Sociological Abstracts, New York City. Random 


House this year published two books by Thomlinson 
— Population Dynamics: Causes and Consequences 
of World Demographic Change, and Sociological 
Concepts and Research: Acquisition, Analysis, and 
Interpretation of Social Information. 

EDMUND B. WRIGHT, m, has been named 
chairman of the department of music at Hollins 
College, Va., for the year 1965-66. 


1949 


Last summer Mrs. CANDACE RAMSEY Craw- 
ford again taught in the Orff Workshop — the 
third held in the U. S. A. at Ball State University, 
Muncie, Ind. The workshops were started in 1963. 
Teachers come from the Mozarteum in Salzburg to 
participate. In the Orff method of teaching music 
to children the emphasis is on creativity; children 
learn by making their own music. 

JOHN DIERCKS, chairman of the music depart- 
ment at Hollins College, Va., is on sabbatical leave 
to devote a year to composition. He holds an 
award from the Co-operative Program in the Humani- 
ties. Jack's project is the composition of an opera 
and an Easter cantata. Not long ago he was com- 
missioned to write an anthem for the AGO Regional 
Convention in Pittsburgh. 

EDMUND B. KELLER, t, became minister of the 
Methodist Church in Lodi, Ohio, in July. He is a 
member of the board of ministerial qualifications for 
the North-East Ohio Conference of the Methodist 
Church. 

Rev. and Mrs. L. Thomas Moore Jr. (DOROTHY 
FREY) have moved from Levittown, Pa., to Phila- 
delphia where he is pastor of St. James Methodist 
Church. 

According to an item in the Milwaukee Journal, 
Aug. 22, EDWARD WARNER has been selected as 
the first affiliate artist of Beloit College in Beloit, 
Wis. 


1950 


JAMES A. FRECH was elected president of the 
Youngstown Association of Insurance Agents at the 
annual meeting in September. He has served as 
trustee and vice president of the association. 

A feature story about EMILE SIMONEL was 
printed in the New York World-Telegram on Aug. 
11. The piece tells of his World War II experience 
overseas and of his later study at Oberlin and his 
present life as a viola player in New York City. 
The interviewer calls him ‘*‘A contented musician.” 

MILTON STERN was promoted to associate pro- 
fessor of music at California State College at Los 
Angeles, effective Sept. 1. He has been at Cal State 
L.A. since 1960. 


1951 


Class Reunion in June 
Peter G. Loveland, president 
2305 7th St. 

Peru, Ill. 


In August DOUGLAS EGLINTON joined the 
corporate staff of United States Envelope as director 
of public relations, with responsibility for corporate 
public relations and employee communications. 

A Ph.D. in economics was awarded to LESLIE 
EMERY GRAYSON by the University of Michigan 
in June. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDONALD (Diana Sims, 
54) were appointed the first Danforth Associates 
on the campus of the University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio, and attended a week-long conference at 
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Stoney Lake, Mich., in August. In September John 
began his seventh year on the music faculty of the 
University where he is assistant professor of music, 
and his fourth season as choral director of the 
Akron Symphony. Diana began her seventh season 
with the first violin section of the Akron Symphony. 

In addition to his position as director of music at 
the State Street Methodist Church in Bristol, Va., 
E. EUGENE MAUPIN is instructor in organ at 
Virginia Intermont College there. He also teaches 
organ and piano privately. 

LLOYD N. MORRISSETT was named vice presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corp. of New York in August. 
He joined the corporation in 1959 and has been 


executive associate and assistant to the president 
since 1963. 
Mrs. Donald F. Titus (ANN BACHMAN) 1s 


teaching health and physical education at the junior- 
senior high school in Otsego, Ohio. 


ila y’: 


JOHN S. ABMA, a research psychologist at 
Wright-Patterset: AFB, has gone to Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, as associate professor of 
psychology. 

The Charles H. Backstrom family (BARBARA 
MEYER) moved to Washington, D. C., in August. 
Barb’s husband has a year’s leave of absence from 
the University of Minnesota, and will study the 
District government and its relationship to Congress. 

BENJAMIN HEYWOOD BELKNAP, M.D., and 
Kath'een Lunny were married in Vancouver, B.C., 
in June. They live at 1606 7th Ave. West, Seattle, 
Wash., 98119. 

KENNETH BOEHMERT, counselor at Ygnacio 
Valey high schoo, California, participated in the 
NDEA Training Institute at San Diego State Col- 
lege jas* summer. 

JAMES OLIVER BROOKS received his Ph.D. in 
mathematixs from the University of Michigan in 
June. 

ROBERT BUECHNER JR. and family (wife 
Jean, sons Rob, 7!4, and Tim, 5) have moved from 
Connec'ic it to Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Bob is still 
en ad representative for the Los Angeles Times 
Home Magazine, but is now head of the magazine 
division in the Detroit offices of Cresmer, Wood- 
ward, O'Mara & Ormsbee, which represents 30 of 
the biggest newspapers in this country and Canada. 

Mr. and Mrs. HARRY CROMER (Madge Win- 
chester “54) are now living in their own home. 
Harry continues to teach mathematics at San Diego 
Mesa Coilege. Daughter Eve is four. 

WILLIAM R. CURTIS is in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey (the new Environmental Science 
Services Administration) aboard the ship Explorer. 
He is navigator and operations officer in a year 
long project studying the course of the core of the 
Guf Stream. 

DALTON F. McCLELLAND, M.D., finished his 
residency in medicine at the Cleveland VA Hosptal 
and took up the position of staff physician at the 
Embudo Presbyterian Hospital in Embudo, N. Mex. 
The hospital is affiliated with the Presbyterian 
National Missions. 

WILLIAM M. McINTOSH passed the oral pre- 
liminary examination for the doctorat d’universite at 
the University of Paris last May. For the year 
1965-66 he is an industrial teacher with the 
Arabian American Oil Company, Ras Tanura, 
Saudi Arabia. 

HERMAN TURNDORF, M.D., became a Fel- 
low of the American College of Chest Physicians at 
4 convocation at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City in June. He is a Diplomate of the American 
Society of Anesthesiologists, a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Pharmacology and Chemotherapy, and 
is on the staff of Mount Sinai Hospital in New 
York City. 

ROBERT L. WHITNEY has been promoted by 
Mutual of New York to associate actuary. He is a 
Fellow in the Society of Actuaries. 


1953 

RALPH TRACY COE has been appointed assistant 
director of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art in Kansas City, Mo., where he had been cura- 
tor of European paintings and sculpture. He has 
been with the gallery since 1959. 

RONALD di LORENZO is 
Heart College in Fairfield, Conn. 

The Rev. and Mrs. A MURRAY GOODWIN 
(NANCY MYLER) announce the birth of their 
first. child, G'enda Elizabeth, on Jan. 5, in Hart- 
ford, Conn. Murray is assistant to the Rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church there. 


teaching at Sacred 


MAY LOUISE DANDISON and John Alexander 
Paton were married on July 10 in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Stamford, Conn. John heads the 
modern language department of the Bathurst Heights 
School in Toronto. 

Mrs. Joseph K. Perloff (MARJORIE MINTZ) 
received her Ph.D. in English literature from Catho- 
lic University in June. She is teaching there. 
Nancy is 9 and Carey is 6',. 

Mr. and Mrs. PAUL D. SCHICKEDANTZ an- 
nounce the birth of twins, David and Karen, on 
Aug. 15. Older brothers are Roger, 5, and Mark, 3. 
Paul is a research chemist with the Union Carbide 
Corp., organic chemicals division. 

The Chronicle-Telegram, Elyria, Ohio, announced 
in July that MICHAEL SPERBER, M.D., would 
join the intern staff of the Elyria Memorial Hospital 
on Oct. 1, following completion of his medical 
studies in Belgium. 


1954 
HAROLD G. ANDREWS, JR. received a Ford 


Foundation grant and began work on his doctorate at 
Boston University during the summer. In September 
he was promoted to associate professor of organ at 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C. 

STANDLEY H. HOCH JR. was appointed man- 
ager of budgets and measurements for the General 
Electric Company's radio guidance operation, with 
headquarters in Syracuse, N. Y. He is responsible 
for coordinating the operation's business budgets and 
forecasts and measuring performance against them. 
The radio guidance operation designs, develops, and 
produces surface-based and aerospace electronic equip- 
ment used for the guidance and trajectory measure- 
ment of missiles and spacecraft. It also produces 
data systems equipment. 

JOSE JACINTO, m, head of the department of 
philosophy and religion at Silliman University in 
the Philippines, was one of four scholars from that 
institution who, along with representatives from 
other foreign institutions and 30 American ones, 
took part in the 11th annual Workshop in_ liberal 
education sponsored by the Danforth Foundation at 
Colorado Springs, June 21-July 9. 

DAVID CHAPIN KINSEY received his 
from Harvard University in June. 

JOSEPH MIRANDA, organist and choirmaster at 
St. Mark's Episcopal Cathedral in Salt Lake City, is 
organizing the cathedral’s first boy’s and men’s choir. 
He has been at St. Mark's since 1962. 

On June 20 Annette J. Buonanno and ALLAN T. 
NEEDLE, D.D.S., were married in Tarrytown, 
N. Y. A graduate of the Tyler School of Fine Arts 
of Temple University, Annette has spent the last 
two years as instructor in ceramics, metal arts, and 
painting in the men’s occupational therapy depart- 
ment of the New York Hospital, Westchester Divi- 
sion, White Plains, N. Y. Allan is engaged in 
private practice in New York City. 

The University of Iowa News Service announces 
that SHIH-YEN WU is an associate professor in 
the department of economics, going to Iowa City 
from Los Angeles State College. He is currently 
writing a book on. statistics. 


1955 


H. LESLIE ADAMS, JR., is studying for the 
master’s degree in music at Long Beach State Col- 


Ph.D. 


lege, Calif. 

Linda Eisenfeld and BARRY BROWNER were 
married on July 3 in Newark, N. J. Barry is 
music director at Watchung High School in New 
Jersey. 

JOHN W. DAVIS, JR. is director of education 


at the Kirk in the Hills, the Presbyterian Church 1n 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. During the past year he 
has been a graduate student in guidance and coun- 
seling at Eastern Michigan University. 

Mrs. Arthur Dorfman (NINA ROBISON) is in 
Mexico City where her husband is sales manager 
for Mexico for J, D. Marshall, Inc., of Chicago. 

RONALD L. DZIERBICKI is clerk of the eight- 
month-old Michigan State Court of Appeals and, 
according to the Detroit Free Press on August 22, 
has made the court ‘‘a model of administrative 
efficiency.” 

GEORGE C. GILES, JR. has left Northwestern 
University to become assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois, Chicago. 


Mrs, William E. Smart, Jr. (MARY KISTEN- 
MACHER) recently became child care officer for 
the Oxfordshire County Children’s Dept., Kidling- 


ton, Oxford, England. 
DANIEL R. STEIN is a free-lance consultant and 


manuscript editor and also Manhattan representative 


vo Ue | 
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for social and survey research of The Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Research Company. 

Capt. JEAN-PIERRE WILLIAMS, M.D., finished 
his residency in orthopedic surgery in June 1964 
and was sent by the USAF to Wheelers AFB in 
Tripoli, Libya, where he is chief of orthopedic 
surgery. There he met Sally Ann Pease, a school 
teacher, whom he married in Paris, France, on July 
10. They live in Tripoli. 


1956 Class Reunion in June 
G. Edward Sharples, president 
2200 Fuller Rd., Apt. 402B 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


VILNIS CIEMINS, M.D., is in Cleveland at 
University Hospitals in his second year of neurology 
residency training. This follows two years overseas 
in the U. S. Navy and a period in Korea as medical 
officer. 


Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES COFFMAN (Joan 
Wiggin °58) announce the birth of their second 
child, Douglas Taylor, on Aug. 31. In August 


Charlie accepted the position of assistant vice presi- 
dent at the Franklin National Bank in New York 
City. 

LAURA M. KRESS and Mrs. Stephen L. Cong: 
don (LENORE KEENE) are listed in the 1965 edi- 
tion of Outstanding Young Women of America. This 
is an annual compilation sponsored by leaders of 
women’s organizations all over the country and 
patterened after the Junior Chamber of Commerce's 
publication for young men. 

Mr. and Mrs. DALE CONLY 
birth of Kimberly Ann on July 12. 

A. MURRAY EVANS received his Ph.D. in 
botany from the University of Michigan in June. 

Mr. and Mrs. ARSENIO GIRON (PATRICIA 
DAY) have moved to St. Charles, Mo. Art is in 
charge of the theory department and conductor of 
the orchestra at Lindenwood College, a girls’ school 
in St. Charles. Pat has done substitute teaching 
but plans to start a piano studio at home. They 
have two children, Sephera and Marvel. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN T. HOFMANN (CAROL 
BARRETT) announce the birth of Lynn Marie on 
May 4. Paul was three years old in April. Carol 
gave up her position as church organist and choir 
director in order to become John’s assistant organist 
at Trinity Episcopal Church, Buffalo, N. Y. John 
was organist for the inauguration of the president of 
New York State University last spring at the Lin- 
coln Center for the Performing Arts, New York City. 
His recitals this year included one at the National 
Cathedral, Washington, D. C. 

DAVID C. HOLMES is instructor in history at 
Quinsigamond Community College, Worcester, Mass. 
He completed the M.A. degree at Western Reserve 
University last February. 

PETER MICHAELIDES, m, is assistant professor 
of theory and composition at the State College of 
Iowa, Cedar Falls, Iowa. During 1964-65 he taught 
at Lewis & Clark College in Oregon. 

Susan Salitan and NATHAN ROBFOGEL were 
married in July. They are living in Rochester, N. Y., 
where Susan is in her second year of law school. 
Nathan is associated with a law firm in Rochester. 

RICHARD L. RUSH accepted a call to be asso- 
ciate pastor of the First Church, Congregational, in 
Fairfield, Conn., beginning in September. He has 
supervision of the church's youth programs and 
shares in other ministerial functions, including 
preaching and administration. 

Mrs. Paul Schmidt (GAIL BAKER) is listed in 
the 1965 edition of Outstanding Young Women of 
America. This is an annual biographical compilation 
sponsored by leaders of women’s organizations 
throughout the country. It is patterned after the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce’s publication for 
young men. 

Mary Shuff and MARTIN SKALA were married 
on July 24, in the First Presbyterian Church, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. They live in Elmhurst, N. Y. 

NANCY TOY has been appointed a children’s 
consultant for the Mid-York Library System, serving 


announce the 


Herkimer, Madison, and Oneida Counties through 
37 member libraries, five reading centers, and a 
bookmobile. This is in New York State. Nancy 


co-ordinates all activities related to children’s reading. 

Lt. GARY J. TUCKER, M.D., participated in 
the program at the 11th annual meeting of the 
Flying Physicians Association in Miami Beach last 
August. He gave a paper on ‘‘Common Perceptual 
Distortions in Flying.’’ Tucker is on the staff of 
the U. S, Naval School of Aviation Medicine, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


MANFRED W. Ph.D. 


received his 
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from the School of Advanced International Studies 
and is an analyst in Middle Eastern and African 


affairs in the foreign division of the Legislative 
Reference Service in Washington, D. C. 

1957 

RICHARD E. APPEL, m, t¢t,, pastor of Zion 


Evangelical United Brethren Church, Canton, Ohio, 
was made Protestant chaplain for the Canton Fire 
Department. 

Harvard awarded the S.T.M. degree to GEORGE 
K. BEACH in March. 

In October the Willard Gallery, New York City, 
had an exhibition of Bronze, Brass and Copper Wire 
Sculpture by JUAN LUIS BUNUEL. He had his 
first show of wire sculptures and ink drawings in 
June 1964 at the Diana Gallery in Mexico City. 

Mrs, Arthur Burnett (SANDRA ROSIN) is part- 
time secretary for the University of Cincinnati Hillel 
Foundation. Her husband is on the English depart- 
ment faculty there. They have a daughter, Rachael 
Joy, about a year old. Sandra received her M.A. in 
art from the State University of Iowa. 

Capt. GEORGE H. CROWL JR. was sent to 
Vietnam as a navigator for the Air Commandoes 
last summer, after a year as a target study officer 
with the 100th Bomb-Wing flying B-47s for SAC. 
His wife, DOROTHY VAN ESELTINE Crowl and 
the three children (Larry, Linda, and David) remain 
at South Newington, N. H. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
‘““RUSTY’’ WRIGHT) expect to return to the 
States from Turkey at the end of December. They 
were there while Tom worked for his Ph.D. with a 
Fulbright research grant. During the fall Rusty 
helped in the school in Uskudar, teaching beginning 
English. They had visits with Muriel Hagen °59 
Smith and her husband and renewed acquaintance 
with many friends they had known earlier when 
both were teaching there. 

WALTER B. HOARD, t, assumed a new pastorate 
in September at the Calvary Church in Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

When the New York City Opera opened its 42nd 
season at the City Center with the United States 
premiere of Prokofiev's The Flaming Angel on 
Sept. 22, MALCOLM SMITH, bass, sang the role 
of the Inquisitor. 

CHARLES SUHR received his M.A. in education 
in June from George Washington University. He 
served in the summer as chairman of the Committee 
to Revise the Curriculum for World History in 
Prince George's County, Md. Suhr teaches world 
history at Suitland High School, Suitland, Md., 
and coaches the lacrosse team. He plays with the 
D.C. Lacrosse Club. 


1958 

Mr. and Mrs. KURT ANSCHEL (SARA SOM- 
MERS) announce the birth of Mark Richard on 
May 22, their second child. Kurt received his 
Ph.D. in agricultural economics in the summer and 
joined the agricultural economics department of the 
University of Kentucky as assistant professor. 

WILLIAM J. BULLOCK, t, became pastor of the 
First Methodist Church in Sebring, Ohio, early in 
July. 

The Latin American Times, New York City, re- 
ports that as a result of his having won one of the 
prizes of the Dmitri Mitropoulos International Music 
Contest last year, Guatemalan conductor RICARDO 
DEL CARMEN has been named assistant conductor 


D. Goodrich (CAROL 


of the National Symphony Orchestra, Washington, 
Dy Cystor. a years 
Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES FINFGELD (Carolyn 


Ayers Finfgeld, °59), are in Roanoke, Va., where 
Chuck continues as assistant professor of physics at 
Roanoke College, Salem, and works toward Ph.D. 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Carolyn has be- 
gun duties as chapel organist, also at Roanoke Col- 
lege, while continuing her piano teaching at Hollins 
College and her job as organist at Christ Lutheran 
Church. 
THOMAS M. HARRIS is a part-time instructor 
in psychology at Bloomfield College, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Wheeling College, W. Va., inaugurated its first 
formal instruction in music this fall. It is taught 
by ROBERT KREIS, conductor of the Wheeling 
Symphony Orchestra. His title is lecturer. 
NORMAN ROY LINDSAY resigned from the 
Air Force after six years of service and attaining 
rank of captain. He is now working in the budget 
division of the treasurer's office at The First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. His address 
is 50 Park St., Suite 16, Brookline, Mass, 02146. 
TONY MUSANTE has a role in Madame Mousse 


by Pierre Aumont which, according to the Bridge- 
port, Conn., Sunday Herald in late August, was 
scheduled for a Broadway opening in December. 

CARL C. PETERSON, M.D., has been appeinted 
to the National Institute of Health Research Hospi- 
tal at Bethesda, Md. He received his medical de- 
gree from Northwestern University in 1962 and 
served a year internship at Evanston Hospital and 
is now in his third and last year of residencey in 
radiolexy at Parkland Hospital in Dallas, Texas. 

WILLIAM POLLAK is instructor in economics at 
Grinnell College, Iowa. He has his M.A. from 
Princeton University and has taught there as well as 
at Oberlin. He is now working on his dissertation 
for Ph.D. 

Sharon A. Stoughton and BRUCE PORTER were 
married in Park Hill Meeting House, Westmore- 
land, N. H., on July 24. Sharon was an English 
major at Keene State College and is continuing her 
schooling in the Springfield area. Bruce is in his 
fifth year as minister of music at Hope Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Prezioso (JEAN SUSAN 
GRAHAM) announce the birth of their first child, 
Donald Victor, on Jan. 21. Fred was ordained in 
the Lutheran ministry in June. The family has 
moved to Masontown, Pa. (one hour south of Pitts- 


burgh) where Fred is pastor of Jacob’s Lutheran 
Church. 
Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIP SPURGEON (Julia 


Richard, °57) spent August attending the American 
Symphony Orchestra League’s Institute for Orches- 
tral Studies in Orkney Springs, Va. Phil was as- 
sistant to the director of the Institute and was also 
director of the Chamber Music Concerts which were 
part of the Shenandoah Valley Music Festival, giv- 
ing five concerts in two weeks. He was also pianist 
in a group that presented the Trout Quintet by 
Schubert. Phil teaches at Mt. Aloysius Junior Col- 
lege. Julia teaches strings in the city schools and 
plays in the orchestra, Johnstown, Pa. 

Mrs. Robert Steller (JUDITH BAVIS) is listed 
in the 1965 edition of Outstanding Young Women of 
America. This is an annual biographical compila- 
tion sponsored by leaders of women’s organizations 
throughout the country. It is patterned after the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce's book for men. 

JACK VOOIS wrote the music for his own wed- 
ding on Aug. 28 when he married the former 
Marcia Gay Wilber of Teaneck, N. J. Both studied 
last year at Indiana University. Marcia’s field is 
art and English. She is now a teaching assistant at 
Kansas State University where Jack is an assistant 
professor of music. 

JAMES L. WHITELY resigned as director of 
CARE, Greece, and returned to Washington, D. C., 
this fall for graduate study at the School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies (Johns Hopkins). He 


traveled in Europe in the summer, including the 
Soviet Union. 
Mr. and Mrs. John G. Wightman (MARILYN 


STRAHL) announce the birth of their second son, 
Brian Stuart, on Feb. 21. Bruce is nearly three. 


1959 


Harvard University has reported awarding the 
following graduate degrees: THOMAS F. BECHTEL, 
M.Ed.; BEN GREENEBAUM, Ph.D.; WILLIAM 
C. HICKMAN, M.A.; JANE IRVING, M.Ed.; 
PAUL D. SIMPSON, S.T.B.; RALPH B. BLU- 
MENTHAL, Ph.D.; and JAMES C. OWENS, Ph.D. 

KENNETH ROY CHEEK received an M.S. in 
social administration in June from Western Reserve 
University. 

DAVID R. EVANS and the former Judith A. 
Lewis were married on June 12 in Riverdale, N. Y. 
They are living in Palo Alto where Dave is working 
for a doctorate at Stanford University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hubert M. Goldman (SUSAN 
MOLDOF) announce the birth of Peter William on 
April 17, brother to Katie, 5, and John, 4. 

EARLE GOODWIN JR. became the organist and 
choir director at St. George’s Episcopal Church, 
Maplewood, N. J., in July. 

CHARLES BURLOCK GREY was named chair- 
man of the music education department of the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy in August. 

JOHN M. GRIGG, music teacher in the Hudson, 
Ohio, schools, is at Marshalswick School in England 
as an exchange teacher. The exchange was made 
through the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. John has a partial Fulbright grant 
through the State Department. With him are his 
wife and two daughters. 

WILLIAM HEIN, baritone, and Francois Clem- 
mons, °67, tenor, appeared in Menotti’s The Consul 
when it was presented in Youngstown, Ohio, Aug. 
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19- Sept. 5, by the Youngstown Playhouse. 

JUDITH ARLENE PARADISE and David Mi- 
chael Hirst of Huddersfield, England, were married 
in Bosten in July. ELIZABETH HOOVER was 
maid of honor. Honorary bridesmaid was Deborah 
Hayes, “60. The bridegroom, first-class honors 
graduate of Queen's College, Oxford, received a 
doctorate in chemistry from Oxford and has been 
doing postdoctoral research at Harvard on a Ful- 
bright fellowship. The Hirsts live in Coventry, 
England, where he is an assistant lecturer at the 
University of Warwick. 

DANIEL H. JACOBS, M.D., has moved with 
his wife (Susan Quinn, °62) to Oakland, Calif., 
where he is an intern at Highland Alameda Hospital. 
Susan is assistant to the director of publications at 
Mills College in Oakland. 

PETER LIEBERMAN continues at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory working on research for his 
dissertation in chemistry. He holds two New York 
State Fellowships for advanced graduate study and 
for prospective college teachers. 

The USAF home town news center reports that 
Ist Lt. ROBERT W. MOSER was graduated on 
Aug. 6 with honors from the U. S. Air Force 
Squadron Officer School at the Air University, Max- 
well AFB, Ala. Named a distinguished graduate, 
he received the Commandant’s Trophy in recogni- 
tion of his academic achievements, physical stamina, 
and professional competence. He was reassigned to 
McGuire AFB, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. WADE K. SMITH (MURIEL 
HAGEN) announce the birth of Karen Elizabeth on 
July 19. 

ROBERT D. SNYDER, t, was appointed pastor 
of Grace Methodist Church, Willard, Ohio, at the 
annual denominational conference at Lakeside, Ohio, 
in July. 


1960 


Harvard University awarded Ph.D. degrees in 
March to LUDWIG C. BALLING and EDWARD 
O. LAUMANN. 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Bentley (JUDITH COOK) 
are studying at the University of Michigan this 
year and have teaching fellowships there. In addi- 
tion, Judy is teaching flute part time at Eastern 
Michigan University at Ypsilanti. 

MICHAEL R. CODEL is the Associated Press 
correspondent assigned to the Belgian Congo. 

LOWELL CRIST is playing French horn with the 
Nuremberg Symphony Orchestra in Germany. 

PAULA PATTERSON Deafenbaugh (Mrs. Charles 
A.) received an M.A. in English in June from 
Western Reserve University. 

WOODROW MALCOLM DONOVAN, M._D., 
has been appointed research fellow in psychiatry at 
the Harvard Medical School and its associated teach- 
ing hospitals. 

DAVID G. FITZGERALD received a master’s 
degree in social work from the University of Michi- 
gan in June. 

Janice Brueckner and DAVID LEE GARVER, 
M.D., were married on June 12. David is intern- 
ing at Cleveland Metropolitan Hospital. His bride 
teaches at South Euclid Lyndhurst School, Cleveland. 

ALICE OLSON Gregg is in Ludwigsburg, Ger- 
many, where her husband, Capt. Donald Gregg is 
in the transportation branch of the U. S. Army. 
Alice has been teaching German conversation and 
understanding to U. S. service men, after a training 
session in Mannheim. She also teaches mathematics 
and social studies for the Army GED program. 

Edith Catherine Healy of Worland, Wyo., and 
DAVID KUESTER were married in Worland on 
March 27. David is devoting almost full time to 
writing a novel. He has sold an essay to the editor 
of a textbook on freshman English composition. The 
book will be an anthology of essays. The Kuesters 
are living in Brentwood, Mo. 

JOHN IVAN LEGG received his Ph.D. in chem- 
istry in June from the University of Michigan. 

After completing his Army service in August, 
BRUCE LENNO accepted a position as high school 
choir and junior high music teacher in the North 
Central District of Wayne County, Creston, Ohio. 

LEONARD J. LIPKIN received his Ph.D in 
mathematics from the University of Michigan on 
May 1. He is now an instructor in mathematics at 
the University of California, Berkeley. He and 
Judy, his wife, live at 411 Stannage Ave., No. 7, 
Albany, Calif, 

Two Oberlin graduates are mentioned in a story 
from Frankfurt, Germany, about opportunities 1n 
that country for American musicians today. They 
are JACK MEREDITH, principal French hornist 
with Munich’s Bavarian Radio Symphony for two 
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years, and tenor JAN 
Gelsenkirchen State Opera, 

KARLA NELSON received the M.M. degree in 
June from the University of Southern California. 

Catherine Douglas of Edinburgh and HARRY B. 
PARROTT JR. were married in Scotland in July. 
Harry's parents attended the wedding and his father 
officiated. His mother is the former Estella Sager, 
‘27. Harry is associate pastor of a church in 
Edinburgh. 

ROSS REIMUELLER has been appointed to the 
Metropolitan Opera National Company as assistant 
conductor. Most recently he was associate musical 
director with the Civic Light Opera in Pittsburgh. 

Linda Bee Lankford Widdowson and NEIL WAL- 
DO RICHARDS were married in Vermilion, Ohio, 
on Aug. 28. Neil is at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology working toward a master’s degree in 
industrial administration. His bride is teaching in 
the Pittsburgh public school system. 

ARVI SINKA and Brenda Rettmer were married 
on June 26 in Port Jervis, N. Y. RON KERSH- 
NER and KIM BEAMON were best man and organ- 
ist, respectively. Arvi is continuing his work as 
assistant professor of music at Mankato State Col- 
lege, Mankato, Minn. 

Miriam Nusbaum of Newark, N. J., and GERALD 
SPAN were married on July 14. Miriam is a cum 
laude graduate of Rutgers University and has studied 
at The Hague Academy of International Law. She 
is a senior at the Rutgers law school. Previously a 
law clerk to one of the judges of the Superior Court 
of New Jersey, Gerald became assistant corporation 
counsel for the City of Newark in September. 

Elizabeth Walker Knorr and GORDON CURRAN 
STEWART were married on June 19. The bride is 
a graduate of Mount Holyoke College. 

PATRICIA SEGUR and Hans-Martin Thimme of 
Bielefeld, Germany, were married on Aug. 21. 
JESSICA NEWTON was maid of honor and Louis 
De Grazia, t, °61, was best man. The Thimmes 
are at the Ecumenical Institute for Graduate Studies 
in Geneva, Switzerland. Later they will return to 
Germany where Hans-Martin will complete his train- 
ing as a minister in the Protestant Church of 
Westphalia. 

JAMES R. TURNER is on the faculty at the 
University of Massachusetts, teaching American _his- 
tory survey and American intellectual history. 

JAMES W. WHITAKER is assistant professor of 
history at Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 

Mrs. Eugene White (JUNE JOHNSON) received 
the M.S. degree in social administration from 
Western Reserve University in June. Since July she 
has been a social group worker with the Cuyahoga 
County Department of Public Welfare, Cleveland. 
Gene received his M.D. degree from Western Reserve 
and is interning at Mt. Sinai Hospital in Cleveland. 

Mr. and Mrs. ALAN D. WOLF have a son, Eric 
Howard, born April 24. After Army service Alan 
joined National Hair Cloth Co. as sales and man- 
agement trainee. He has kept up his music, playing 
with several Dixieland bands. He’s an active Army 
reservist with 246th Q.M. Btn. (D.S.) in Phila- 
delphia. 
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THOMPSON, with the 
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Leonard H. West, president 
91 Huntington Ct, 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


JUDITH ADAMS received her Ph.D. in French 
literature in June at Harvard University. She is 
now an assistant professor of French at Smith 
College. 

CYNTHIA LEWIS ECCLES and Neil Allen, a 
graduate of Hobart College, were married in the 
chapel of the First Congregational Church, Madison, 
Wis., on July 3. 

RICHARD M. BAKER received the M.D. degree 
from Western Reserve University in June. 

Mrs. Julius Balog (PHYLLIS A. TURNER 
BALOG) is teaching first grade at Ardmore Ele- 
mentary School, Prince George's County, Md. 

KENNETH BURKY is instructor in piano at 
Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, Texas. 
The school has about 5,000 students, is in the midst 
of a building boom, and expects to have about 
10,000 students within the next few years. An- 
other Oberlin graduate on the faculty is Mrs. Fred 
C. Mench Jr. (Martha Duvall, °59). She teaches 
English and lives in Austin, where her husband 
teaches classics at the University of Texas. 

MARJORIE CHAN is studying for a doctorate 
in cello performance at the University of Southern 
California. 


Bevra Lynne Paul and DAVID W. COLE were 


married on June 19. The bride is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and is teaching English at 
Neenah High School, Neenah, Wis. At their wed- 
ding was MAC EDWARDS, an usher, and his wife, 
Leslie Riechers, °64, a bridesmaid. David's father 
performed the ceremony. David is an English in- 
structor at the Fox Valley Center of the University 
of Wisconsin, Menasha. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT CROWSON JR. 
Williams Crowson °62) are living in the Chicago 
suburb of Forest Park. Bob is doing graduate work 
at the University of Chicago towards a Ph.D. in 
education. Jan teaches instrumental music in an- 
other suburb, Homewood, III. 

JOHN M. ERIKSON received his Ph.D. in 
chemistry from Stanford University in June and is 
now a postdoctoral fellow, department of chemistry, 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

DIANE GREENWALD has a new position as 
teacher of social studies at Woodrow Wilson High 
School, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Groves (BARBARA 
BURNETT) have moved to Roanoke, Va. Don is 
manager of the American Optical Co. there. Their 
children are Jeffrey James, 3, and Rebecca Susan, 21 
months. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN R. HARDING, JR. (Anne 
Rieley, °64) have moved to Regina, Sask., Canada. 
John is teaching instrumental music in the public 
schools. During the spring John traveled over the 
U. S. with Si Zentner’s Orchestra. 

Marilyn Adele Ballard of Wellsville, N. Y., and 
WILBUR WARD HILER JR. were married on Aug. 
21 in a ceremony at the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance Church, Wellsville. They are living in 
New York City where Hiler is a candidate for 
M.M. degree at the Manhattan School of Music. 

ROBERT KNOWLES HOBBS received his M.D. 
in June from West Virginia University and began 
his internship at Lankenau Hospital in Philadelphia. 


(Janet 


JOSEPHINE JACOBSON and Dean R. Hoge 
were married on June 27 in Delray Beach, Fla. 
JOYCE ALBERTI was a_ bridesmaid. ROBERT 


HOUSER was another guest. The Hoges live in 
Cambridge, Mass. Dean is working on his doctorate 
in sociology at Harvard. Josephine taught in the 
Headstart Program in the summer and is teaching 
kindergarten now. 

Mr. and Mrs. RALPH HUENEMANN (JO ANN 
JONES) announce the birth of Geoffrey William on 
April 25. Ralph received his M.A. in Asian studies 
from Harvard in June. 


LEWIS E. KAIN left Athens, Greece, on Oct. 19, 


having finished his tour with the USAF. In July 
he traveled in Europe, visiting Rome, Lausanne, 
Bern, the Black Forest, Heidelberg, Copenhagen, 


and Stockholm, and spent some time visiting rela- 
tives in southern Sweden. 

FRANCES KAPLAN is listed in the 1965 edition 
of Outstanding Young Women of America. This is 
an annual biographical compilation patterned after 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce publication for 
young men. 

BOB LILLICH received his M.S. in physics from 
Purdue University on a three-summer grant from 
the National Science Foundation. He is now teach- 
teaching physics and math at Solon High School, 
Solon, Ohio. 

Barbara Ellen Lerner of Cincinnati and JOHN 
OSMCND LIPKIN were married in Cincinnati in 
May. John is in his fourth year at the Medical 
College of the University of Cincinnati. 

In July Mr. and Mrs. Matthew McNaught 
(ANNA BENNETT) moved from Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, to Westtown, Pa. Matthew teaches senior 
religion, history, and Latin in the Westtown School. 
Anna teaches English part time. They expect to be 
there two years. 

On Sept. 15 JAMES MATHIS became District 
Scout Executive of the Shawnee Council, serving 
Allen County. Ohio. 

JANE MARTTILA is in the library science pro- 
gram. at the University of Michigan. She received 
her M.A. in Middle Eastern studies from Harvard 
in 1963. Then followed a year teaching history at 
an Arab school in Jordan. Last year she taught 
English in Wiesbaden, Germany. 

THOMAS LOREN MOLLER was ordained into 
the Christian ministry of the United Church of 
Christ on Sept. 19, at the First Congregational 
Church of Webster Groves, Mo. He is a graduate 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary. Dr. Joseph 
F. King, formerly pastor of The First Church in 
Oberlin, preached the ordination sermon, 

RICHARD B. PEKRUHN D.M.D. 
from Harvard in June and has gone into general 
practice at Orleans, Mass, 


received his 
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which, although hampered by its magnitude 
(some 3,000 more students must be pro 
vided for each year) and by cost limita- 
tions imposed by the state government, is 
nevertheless distinctly superior to Oberlin’s. 
Most buildings are quite good, some are 
excellent, and all are better than South or 
East Halls. Surely at Oberlin, where we 
have many advantages over state institu- 
tions, we can make an effort to design and 
construct buildings to be proud of. We 
must, in the future, reaffirm Oberlin’s tra- 
ditional dedication to excellence in all 
respects. 

We are soon to witness the construction 
of new complexes of dormitories which, I 
think, will do more credit to those involved 
in their planning than have previous efforts. 
A careful viewing of the plans has cor: 
vinced me that these buildings will be in 
good taste; and this is certainly a giant step 
forward. Nevertheless, we still have a long 
way to go. Moore and Hutchins, designers 
of these complexes, are reputable architects, 
but they have only a mediocre reputation in 
terms of creativity of design. Their new 
building at Columbia University, Uris Hail, 
was picketed by members of the architec- 
ture department at Columbia in_ protest 
against the selection of their firm to do 
the building. Our new complexes of “small” 
dormitories will not be monuments. of 
ugliness, but they will not reflect the great- 
ness of Oberlin. 

My hope for Oberlin is that we can de 
much better with our new buildings, as we 
did with such fine structures as Hall Audi- 
torium and the new Conservatory. Mr. 
Love’s article can point the way to new 
thoughts and hopefully to improvement. If 
buildings are expressions of “the essential 
character and personality of the institution,” 
let us have buildings which show that Ober- 
lin is committed to making the world a 
better and more beautiful place, buildings 
which will inspire the best in the genera- 
tions of students they will serve. Our build- 
ings, especially our dormitories, should re- 
flect truth, beauty, and joy, “the adventure 
of faith to which we are called . . . the 
very genius and spirit of Oberlin.” 

CHARLES SOWERWINE, '65 
Madison, Wisconsin 


ASS 
DAVID C. PINNIX is assistant professor of 
piano at Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C. 


Until the end of June he had been studying in 
Rome with a Fulbright-Hayes Grant at the Santa 
Cecilia Academy. He was also enrolled as a per’ 
forming student member of the new International 
Academy for Chamber Music. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Saint-Amour (SUSAN 
PARKS) have moved to Petersburg, N. Y. Dan is 
teaching music in the elementary and junior high 
school in the Berlin School District about six miles 
from where they live. Susan expects to do  substi- 
tute teaching. 

J. RODNEY SCHMIDT studied at the University 
of Colorado College of Music, Boulder, during the 
summer session. He is assistant professor of music, 
teaching violin, viola, and theory, and conducting 
the orchestra at the College of Music and Fine Arts, 
Jacksonville University in Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Schmitt (RACHEL TUR- 
RITTIN) of Paris, France, announce the birth of 
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a son, Laurent Andre, on June 6. Paul is a French 


journalist. 

Mrs, Harlan Sturm (SARA WHITNEY) has a 
teaching fellowship in Italian at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, where she is also 
studying for a doctorate in Romance languages. Her 
husband is a part-time instructor at the University 
and is working toward his Ph.D. in Spanish. 

After completing the guidance program at Queens 
College, WILLARD THORNDIKE left physical edu- 


cation for a job as guidance counselor at the 
Ravena-Selkirk-Calymans High School in Selkirk, 
N. Y. The Thorndikes have two girls, Lisa, 4, 


and Linda, 20 months. 

In September JOHN W. WHITE started teaching 
junior high vocal music in the Madison District 
Public Schools, Madison Heights, Mich. 


1962 

This past summer DANIEL ALKOFER was a 
member of the professional resident company of the 
Oberlin Summer Theatre and had leading roles in 
all four productions. He has his M.A. in dramatic 
art from the University of Iowa and taught last 
year at the Superior campus of Wisconsin State 
University. This year he is instructor in speech at 
the University of Minnesota in Duluth, teaching 
courses in theatre and directing Chekhov's The 
Seagull and Euripides’ Orestes. 

MYRNA L. ASCH is a full-time member of the 


music department faculty at Northwood Institute, 
Alma and Midland, Mich., teaching both piano and 
harp. 

Mrs. Bruce Boyce (LOIS BOYD) received the 
M.Ed degree from Temple University in August. 


special Intern Teaching Program 
for college graduates. As part of this program, she 
has been teaching social studies at Cherry Hill 
Senior H. S. in Haddonfield, N. J. 

DONALD A. BRAUE became assistant pastor at 
the First Methodist Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 
July. He received his B.D. from Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, last May. 

Alice Jean Baker and JOHN S. CAMIGLIANO 
were married in Cleveland on Aug. 7. The bride 
is a home economics teacher at John Adams High 
School and John teaches social studies at Charles 
Eliot Junior High School, both in Cleveland. 

DAVID E. CHAMBERS was interim minister 
for two months last summer at Mount Zion Con- 
gregational Church in Cleveland, Ohio. 

ANN SAFFORD CONKLING and John Richard 
Cogdell were married on July 3. They are living in 
Austin, Texas, where John is assistant professor of 
electrical engineering at the University of Texas. 

CAMILLA HAUGEN CONLEY and DAVID 
WEISER ZIEGLER received M.A. degrees from 
Harvard University in June, according to a Uni- 
versity press release. 

*““MERRY™’ COOK has been working in homes for 
mentally retarded in Germany and Austria in the 
past two years. This fall she began a _ three-year 
study program in church music at the Evangelische 
Kirchenmusikschule, Schluchtern, Hessen, Germany. 
On completion of the program she will take exam- 
inations for a license as organist and choir director 
in the Lutheran Church and as a teacher of religion 
in the church or in the public schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. OWEN C. CRAMER (REBECCA 
LOWREY CRAMER) announce the birth of a son, 
Alfred, at the end of March. 

JOELLEN KRAMER and Gerard Anthony DeOreo 
Jr. were married on Aug. 21 in Middleton, Wis. 
Joellen is on the teaching staff of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. The bridegroom, a graduate of 
Kenyon College, is a student at the Western Reserve 
University Medical School. 

RUTH MARY WARREN and U. Henry Gerlach 
were married on June 12 at the home of her parents 
in Ithaca, N. Y. The bridegroom, a graduate of 
the University of Utah, is doing graduate work in 
German literature at Cornell University. Ruth has 
her master's from Cornell and is working in Ger- 
manic linguistics «here now. 

Navy Lt. RUTH ANN HANLIN was appointed 
director of the WAVES Choral Group in Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

FRANK L. HOLSTEIN received the LL.B. degree 
from New York University in June. 

Mrs. Thomas Hubbard (SUSAN HOUSER) is 
teaching German at the high school in Horseheads, 
N. Y., during 1965-66. Horseheads is a suburb of 
Elmira, where the Hubbards live. 

PATRICIA MOSELY and Philip Taylor Jackson 
of Alexandria, Va., were married on Sept. 8. They 
are both graduate students at the University of 
North Carolina in Chapel Hill, with graduate 


Lois was in the 


assistantships. Pat is finishing her master’s and 
Phil is working on his Ph.D. 

On June 16 Kirsten Berg, °63, and JOHN W. 
KINGDON were married at her home in Menasha, 
Wis. On Aug. 14 John received his Ph.D. in 
political science from the University of Wisconsin. 
He is now assistant professor of political science at 
the University of Michigan. 

After completing his M.S.M. at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in May, CHARLES McANALL ac- 
cepted a position as organist-choirmaster at West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Dubuque, Iowa. 

SANDRA PROVOST received her M.M. in June 
from the New England Conservatory of Music. She 
is an assistant director of the Crera Theater there 
now. 

THOMAS H. RAYMOND (M.A.?.) is a librar- 
ian at the Technical Information Library, Aero- 
Space Group, Boeing Company, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. LENORE MALTZ Riguet is in Ariege, 
France, working for Service Civil International, 
helping set up a rural youth center for the region 
and studying at the University of Toulouse. She was 
married in June, 

Deborah Reiman and HARVEY SINGER were 
married on Aug. 22, in Canton, Ohio. The bride, 
a graduate of Western Reserve University and the 
Cleveland Institute of Art, is a teacher in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. Harvey is a fourth-year student at 
Western Reserve University School of Medicine. 

MAURICE STERNS has an assistantship at Stan- 
ford University to complete studies for his Ph.D. 
He studied there last year on a Ford Foundation 
International Development Fellowship and _ received 
his M.A. in political science in June. He was elect- 
ed to the student legislature as a representative of 
the Graduate Division of Humanities and Sciences. 
In July he went to Brazil and other Latin American 
countries on a special State Department educational 
mission sponsored jointly by Stanford University and 
the University of Guanabara in Rio de Janeiro. 

CAROLYN STOKES received her M.S. from the 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, in 
June. She is now a librarian in the Recruit Train- 
ing Program of the Library of Congress, Washing: 
ton,; Ds Cy 

PATRICIA ANN HORNADAY and James R. 
Turton of British Honduras were married on Sept. 6. 
Jim became an American citizen last summer and is 
a pre-law student at City College, New York City. 
Patricia is working as a secretary for the United 
Presbyterian Church and going to night school at 
City College to earn her teacher's license in elemen- 
tary education. 

JO ANN WANG is enrolled in the School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, working towards 
the M.S.W. degree. 

RALPH WARD completed the M.Ed. degree at 
Kent State University last August. He has been 
promoted to coordinator of music for the Firelands 
School District, R.D., Oberlin, Ohio. The new 
responsibilities involve over-all planning for music in 
the district and teaching the junior and senior high 
school instrumental music and bands. His wife 
(Connie Chapman °64) teaches fifth grade. 

ELLA L. WILSON is teaching in Louisville, Ky. 
She received her M.M. degree last summer from 
Duquesne University in Pittsburgh. 

LINDA GRATZ and Paul B. Worthman were 
married on July 11 at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents in Orford, N. H. Paul is a cum laude graduate 
of Williams College with M.A. from Yale, where 
he is a candidate for a doctorate in history. 


1963 


Harvard University has reported awarding the 
following graduate degrees: JULIA ALBERTIN, 
M.A.T.; BRUCE S. JANSSON, M.A.; KEITH Z. 
LARSON, M.A.; JAMES W. SCHOPF, M.A.; 
TRACY BURR STRONG, M.A.; and LLEWAIN 
S. VAN DOREN, M.A. 

E. GLENN BESCO, mo, t, is pastor of Lebanon 
Lutheran Church in Chicago. 

In June the University of Michigan awarded mas- 
ters degrees to DONALD JAY BORUT in public 
administration and to ANNE MATHERS Chomet 
in social work. 

NANCY LIERSCH and Lance L. M. Brown were 
married on Aug. 7. Nancy is organist at Lakeside 
Presbyterian Church, Storm Lake, Iowa, and also 
teaches piano and organ. 

JEAN POTTORF and David V. Curtis were mar- 
ried in Tulsa, Okla. Jean's sister, Eleanor Pottorf 
Cleaver, ‘60, was matron of honor; CAROL DUNN 
was a bridesmaid. Fred Pottorf, ’68, was an usher. 
David is assistant dean of men at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y., and Jean is a case worker 
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for the St. Lawrence County Department of Social 
Welfare. 

SUE DAVENPORT seceived the M.A.T. degree 
in social studies from Tufts University in June and 
is now teaching American history to grades 8 and 11 
at Hanover, Maas. 

Mrs. Rudi Dietrich (CAROL BATY) is teaching 
music in Bozeman, Mont., using the Orff method. 
This type of teaching was originated by the German 
composer, Carl Orff, and has received much acclaim 
in Europe and America. Her students range in age 
from three to 12 years. 

MITSURU EGUCHI has returned to Japan and is 
working in the Foreign Ministry. He expects to be 
there about four years. 

JUDITH LOUISE DIBBLE and Alan Ernst were 
married on July 3. She is assistant head of reader 
services at the Rhode Island College library in 
Providence. Her husband is to have his B.A. in 
English literature and B.S. in aeronautical engineer- 
ing next year from Brown University. 

Brenda Carolyn Webb and ROBERT ALLEN 
FINCH were married on June 27 in Statesville, 
N. C. Both attend graduate school at Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland. 

DAVID M. GITLITZ took a summer course in 
Hebrew in Israel but returned this fall to Cambridge, 
Mass., to complete work on his Ph.D. in Spanish. 
At Harvard he is proctor for a group of students 
with whom he lives. Last year he had a teaching 
fellowship and received his M.A. 

JOAN C. GROOM « studied composition at the 
Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, 
N. Y., in 1964-65. Now she is instructor in theory 
at Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. 


After working as a sub-professional librarian for 
nine months at Temple University and a summer at 
Penn State, RUTHANN E. HARRIS has gone to 
the University of Illinois to complete her master’s 
in library science. 


LAWRENCE T. HOLMER, ¢, this fall became 
pastor of the United Church of Christ in Austin- 
town, Ohio. 


LOUIS HENRY JANSON received the M.A. in 
Romance languages and literatures from Princeton 
University in July. 

RUTH McALLISTER is on the piano faculty of 
Austin Academy of Music in Austin, III. 


After completing her master’s degree in voice at 
New England Conservatory of Music in June, BON- 
NIE McGAUGH spent the summer on Cape Cod. 
She is now instructor in voice at Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


JANE MARSH sang the role of Desdemona in 
Otello in the Spoleto Festival last summer. In Sep- 
tember she sang with the Boston Philharmonic and 
in January she is to sing with the New York 
Philharmonic. 


Mrs. James Miller (ANN MARIE OBRESSA) 
received her M.M. degree from the New England 
Conservatory of Music last summer. 


Mrs. Robert T. Moore (LINDA TURMAN) has 
a new position as editorial assistant at the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in Washington, D. C. 


KIRSTIN SHAFER and FREDERIC A. MORITZ 
were married in St. Paul, Minn., on Aug. 4. They 
are in Berkeley, Calif. Kirstin teaches history at 
Arroyo High School in San Lorenzo and Fred con- 
tinues work for a Ph.D. in political science at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Elizabeth Lynn Franz and PHILIP MAXWELL 
MOUNT were married on July 10 in Scarsdale, 
N. Y. They live in Winston-Salem, N. C., where 
Philip is studying at Wake Forest College. 


After studying at the University of Kentucky in 
1964-65, BRUCE NELSON has shifted to North- 
western University where he is working on his M.M. 
degree in trombone. During the summer of ‘65 he 
combined private study with Edward Kleinhammer 
of the Chicago Symphony and a job tuning pianos 
for Lyon-Healy, Inc., in Chicago. 


V-12 

WILLIAM C. HENSCHEL was selected as the 
Department of Commerce participant at the National 
War College, Aug. 1965 to June 1966. He is a 
member of the Control Intelligence Section, Com 
merce Intelligence Division. Henschel and his wife 
(Una Nilsson, °45) and their four children live at 
3704 Bradley Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. ¢As we go to 
press word has been received of the death of Una, 
daughter of former Oberlin economics professor Ar- 
thur E. Nillson, on Sunday, November 21.—Ed.) 
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FROM THE OBERLIN REVIEW 


Students are saying... 


Eee 


Marriage Rule Under Attack 


One of the targets of student criti- 
cism this fall has been the College 
regulation governing undergraduate 
marriages. The regulation under at- 
tack states that a student who con- 
templates marriage must give “official 
notice to the College through the Dean 
of Men or Dean of Women,” that the 
notification must be received “at least 
three months in advance of the planned 
marriage,” and that letters of approval 
from both parents must come with the 
official notice. 


Student Council, according to The 
Review sent a letter to the Committee 
of Deans recommending a revision of 
the three-month rule and protesting 
the punishment (suspension from 
school) for those violating it. The rule, 
the letter indicated, was particularly 
harmful in cases of “forced marriage,” 
where it served only to “heap further 
embarrassment on the couple involved.” 


After a series of meetings with the 
Deans, Joint Board drafted a regula- 
tion for College consideration. The 
Board’s proposal would change the 
present rule to read that a student 
planning to get married while at Col- 
lege “must notify the Dean of Men or 
Dean of Women,” prior to his mar- 
riage,” present evidence of parental 
‘awareness’ (not consent) if the stu- 
dent is under 21, and indicate his 
“planned means of financial support 
and place of residence in Oberlin.” 


The 4-4-2 Committee 


The 4-4-2 Steering Committee, so 
called because it is made up of four 
students, four faculty members, and 
two administrators, has been meeting 
weekly to consider various proposals 
made last spring by the Student Con- 
gress. In October, the Committee 
passed unanimously a proposal by 
Professor Robert Tufts to formulate a 
Student Senate with broad responsibili- 
ties over non-academic affairs. This 
Senate would have a faculty advisory 
committee, and its proposals would be 
open to faculty veto. Attempts at 
drawing up an acceptable charter for 


later consideration by the General 
Faculty and Board of Trustees has 
been the occupation of succeeding 
meetings of the Committee. 


Keep as a New Co-op Dormitory 


With the announcement that Keep 
would become a third Co-op dormi- 
tory in the fall of 1966 came vigorous 
protest from a group of 65 juniors, 
who indicated that such a move would 
deprive them of “the only small dor- 
mitory now available for senior hous- 
ing.” The juniors granted the need 
for a new Women’s Co-op, but urged 
that if Keep were chosen some other 
small house should be made available 
to keep seniors from being “relegated 
to the Oberlin Hilton.” In answer to 
this protest a group of Co-op residents 
paraded to Keep on Columbus Day 
and formally “claimed” the land for 
Co-op. 


Dormitory Autonomy 


A plan for dormitory autonomy in 
determining and enforcing rules on 
matters such as dressing for the eve- 
ning meal, smoking at the table, offer- 
ing grace before the meal, is under 
consideration of Joint Board, according 
to The Review. The plan under dis- 
cussion, Robert Tuchmann, °67, chair- 
man of Joint Board, has indicated, 
would permit each dormitory to make 
its own decisions in these matters, 
determined by a majority vote. Thus 
each dormitory could decide for itself 
whether it wanted, for example, to 
maintain the coat and tie rule. The 
Review quoted Tuchmann as saying: 
‘Apparently, no one can figure out 
where these dress and other rules came 
from.” The proposal suggests that 
freshman dining halls must maintain 
the coat and tie rule for six weeks 
before taking any vote on matters of 
dress. So far, Joint Board has taken 
no action on the proposal, but Tuch- 
mann, The Review stated, has indicat- 
ed that “there is a consensus in Joint 
Board that the adoption of the phi- 
losophy of this plan would be a definite 
asset on the campus.” M.S, 
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Losses in the Oberlin family 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, °15 


1893 


SPELMAN — Miss Lilla Frances Spelman, 93, died 
in North Royalton, Ohio, on July 1, 1965. She had 
been living there in Mount Royal Villa for the past 
nine years. A homemaker, Miss Spelman sang in 
her church choir and taught singing privately. For 
more than 20 years she worked in the King’s Daugh- 
ters circle of her church and was a volunteer in 
service to the YWCA. 

Miss Spelman is survived by a sister, Jennie 
Spelman of North Royalton, and seven nieces and 
nephews, including Gordon Spelman, ‘28, and 
Edward Spelman, °38. 


1897 


REMLEY — Mrs. Theodore Remley (Mary Mabel 
Eells), 92, died in Kansas City, Missouri, on Jan- 
uary 19, 1965. She was born in Albion, Michigan, 
in 1872. She taught school until her marriage in 
1899 to Theodore Remley, *96, then became home- 
maker. Mr. Remley died in 1934. Mrs. Remley 
was a member of the Congregational Church, the 
Athenaeum Club, the University Women's Club, 
and the City Club. She is survived by a son, Paul 
W. of Arlington, Virginia; a niece, Mary E. York 
of Kansas City; and two nephews, Charles B, Eells 
of Boise, Idaho, and Thomas E. Eells of Los Angeles. 


STRONG — Reuben Myron Strong, 91, died on 
August 11, 1964, in Petoskey, Michigan. He was 
research associate, Chicago Natural History Museum, 
and professor and chairman emeritus of the depart- 
ment of anatomy, Loyola University Medical School. 
Education and research were his life career. He has 
been on the research staff or teaching faculty at 
Haverford College, the Carnegie Institute, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the University of Mississippi, 
the Vanderbilt Medical School, and finally Loyola 
University. He was the author of a bibliography of 
birds in four volumes and of many articles giving 
the results of research in anatomy, animal behavior, 
animal coloration, and related topics — about 152 
titles in all. Other main interests were conservation 
and neighborhood recreational facilities. He served 
on various community committees. 

In 1907 Mr. Strong married Mary Ethel Freeman. 
She died in 1962. He is survived by a daughter, 
Madelaine F. Strong, °32, of New York City; a 
brother, Dr. Henry Strong of West Allis, Wiscon- 
sin; a sister, Mrs. W. H. Jones, of Scarsdale, New 
York; and a grandniece, Mrs. H. R. Gilchrist (Mary 
Chorlian, *59). 


1898 


PENFIELD -— Miss Edith Margaret Penfield, a 
retired teacher, died on August 11, 1965, in the 
Pomona Valley Community Hospital in California. 


She was born in Oberlin in 1873, daughter of 
Charles H. Penfield, 1847 A.B., 1850 A.M. 
Miss Penfield taught in the public schools in 


Cleveland, teaching history and English, until her 
retirement. She had done graduate study at Colum- 
bia University one semester and the University of 
Wisconsin one summer. She was a member of the 
Unitarian Society of Pomona Valley. 

The late William S. Ament, °10, was her nephew. 
She is survived by a grandniece, Mrs. Emily A. 
McDowell of Claremont; two grandnephews, Richard 
Ament of Ann Arbor, Michigan, and William 
Sterling of Washington, D. C. 


1900 
KIMBALL — Carl Russell Kimball, 88, died at 
his home in Madison, Ohio, on June 3, 1965. He 
was born in Madison in 1876 and made his career 
there. He married Ethel Felice Sutton, 00, in 1903. 
For nearly twenty years Mr. Kimball was a hard- 
ware merchant in Madison. From 1921 to 1933 he 
was cashier of the Exchange Bank in the same city. 
He retired in 1962. 


A Republican, he was a member of the Ohio 
General Assembly in the 81st, 82nd, and 83rd 
assemblies. For two years he was speaker of the 


Ohio House of Representatives, where education was 
one of his special interests. He served on his county 
board of elections for thirty years. For over 79 
years he was a member of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church in his home town, 
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Long interested in conservation, Mr. Kimball and 
his wife donated Kimball Woods, a 57-acre wooded 
area, to Nature Conservancy, a national non-profit 
organization dedicated to setting aside natural areas 
as “‘living museums.’’ Kimball Woods had been in 
the family since 1812 when it was purchased from 
the Connecticut Land Company. 

Among his other public services, Mr. Kimball was 
for some years treasurer and trustee of the Andrews 
School for Girls in Willoughby, Ohio. 

Mr. Kimball is survived by his wife; a son, 
Warner Hastings Kimball, °25, of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida; and a daughter, Mrs. P. T. Fenn (Caroline 
Kimball, *28) of Oberlin. 


1901 


NIMS — Walter Worthington Nims, 85, died in 
Bellevue, Ohio, on September 21, 1965. He was 
born in Lyme Township, Ohio, and lived in the 
Bellevue area all his life. He attended Oberlin but 
received his A.B. from Western Reserve University. 
For some years he farmed, then turned to real estate 
which remained his business for 25 years. He was a 
lifelong member of the Lyme Congregational Church 
where he taught Sunday School classes for many 
years and was at different times church school 
superintendent, trustee, deacon, and choir member. 
In March, this year, some 200 friends gathered 
at the church to pay tribute to him on his 85th 
birthday. His activities outside the church and _ his 
work included the Kiwanis Club, Masonic Lodge, 
Elks, the Bellevue Book Club, and the Jens’ Club. 
Mr. Nims is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Charles 


Toll; a son, William, of Cleveland: and seven 
grandchildren. His wife, the former Mame Newton, 
‘01, died in 1962. 


1902 


GLENN — Mrs. Joseph Travelli Glenn (Margaret 
Merrill), 86, died on May 10, 1965, in Escondido, 
California. She had been a resident of Crest View 
Manor there for five years. She was born in 
Madison, Ohio, in 1878, daughter of John M. Mer- 
rill, 1873 A.B., and Marion Wood Merrill, 1870 
Lit. In 1907 she married Mr. Glenn, the principal 
of the high school where she was teaching. Mrs. 
Glenn taught Latin and English in the high school 
in Kenton, Ohio, then went to teach at the Ohio 
Institute for Feebleminded Youth in Columbus, Ohio. 
She was a member of Eastern Star and the American 
Association of University Women. 

Mrs. Glenn is survived by two daughters, two 
sons, and seven grandchildren. One grandson, Philip 
Shepardson, enrolled at Oberlin as a freshman jn 
September. 


GORSE — William John Gorse, 88, professor emeri- 
tus and former chairman of the department of 


German language at Syracuse University, died on 
August 14, 1965, at the Memorial Hospital in 
Syracuse, after a long illness. He was born jn 


Hamburg, Germany, in 1877. Mr. Gorse taught at 
Ohio Military Institute and Lafayette College, going 
to Syracuse as an instructor in 1906 and receiving 
his A.M. there in 1907. He studied also at the 
University of Marburg in Germany. Professor Gorse 
was a member of a number of national honor societies, 
the Faculty Club at Syracuse, and the First Presby- 
terian Church in that city. He is survived by three 
nephews. His wife, the former Edith Agan, died 
in 1944, 


1904 

CAMPBELL — Stewart R. Campbell, 88, died on 
July 14, 1965, in Martinsville, Indiana. Early in 
June, while trying to help a friend at the Kennedy 
Home where he lived, Mr. Campbell fell and hurt 


his back. X-rays and other tests did not show any 
injuries, but he never recovered. The memorial 
service was in the Methodist Church in Monica, 


Illinois, which he had joined seventy-nine years be- 
fore, and in which he had again been active in the 
last two decades. 

He was born in Monica in 1877. He taught 
school for a number of years, progressing from 
one-room school teaching to principalship of a city 
high school. When he married the former Julia 
Auten in 1908 they turned to farming. She died in 
1927. Two years later he married her sister, Anna 


Auten. He was then selling insurance as well as 
farming. In 1948 the Campbells retired from the 
farm and settled in the family home in Monica. 


There his wife died in 1958. 

Mr. Campbell was always interested in history 
and politics and participated in civic affairs. He 
was a school board member for six years, a trustee 
of his church, a precinct committeeman for the 
Republican Party for many years, served on the Boy 
Scout executive board, and was a justice of the 
peace. He enjoyed travel and had visited all fifty 
states except Alaska, and had traveled abroad. 

Mr. Campbell is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Clara Jones of Florence, Colorado, and Mrs. Mary 
Campbell of Kankakee, Illinois; three granddaughters; 
and two nephews. 


1905 


LEDYARD — Miss Inez Ledyard, 82, died in 
Glendale, California, on March 17, 1965. She was 
born in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, in 1882. Miss 
Ledyard was a teacher of Latin, German, and mathe- 
matics in high schools in South Dakota, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Montana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
California. She was at Glendale, California, for 27 
years, retiring in 1947. She is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. Roy Kaiser (Ruth D. Ledyard, °19). 


SMITH — Miss Virginia Clementine Smith, 88, a 
retired teacher, died on January 28, 1965, in Chi- 
cago. Miss Smith taught in the public schools in 
Chicago and St. Louis and at a special high school 
for deaf and blind pupils in Austin, Texas. She 
held a certificate from Chicago Normal College and 
also did graduate study at the University of Chicago. 


1906 


WRIGHT — Mrs. Louis Clinton Wright (Flora 
Almeda Greenlees), 82, died in Syracuse, New York, 
on August 25, 1965. She was the widow of a 
former president of Baldwin-Wallace College. She 
was born in Watertown, New York, and married 
Mr. Wright in the summer following her graduation. 
She assisted her husband at the Epworth-Euclid Meth- 
odist Church in Cleveland for the fourteen years of 
his pastorate. When he went to Baldwin-Wallace, 
she became active in the affairs of both the college 
and the community. She served on the YWCA in 
Cleveland and on the Y's advisory board in Berea. 
She was a member of the district missionary board. 

Mrs. Wright is survived by two sons, Robert W. 
of Bradford, New Hampshire, and Rev. Donald G. 
of Syracuse; a daughter, Mrs. Rex Thornburgh of 
Chardon, Ohio (now in Nigeria); twelve grand- 
children and four Be ath EEE 


1907 


SCHWENKE — Mrs. Clarence H. Schwenke (Edith 
Estelle Hopkins), 84, a retired teacher, died at her 
home in Marysville, Ohio, on July 18, 1965. She 
was born in St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania, in 1881. 
Mrs. Schwenke received her bachelor’s degree from 
Ohio State University in 1902, and was a graduate 
of the Oberlin physical education course in 1907. 
In 1914 she received an A.M. degree at Oberlin. 


Mrs. Schwenke had taught at private schools in 
New England and in Toledo, Ohio. She was at 
one time dean of women at Drury College in Spring- 
field, Missouri. In 1927 she headed and reorganized 
the American High School in Paris. She taught also 
in Milford Center and Marysville, Ohio. 


Her husband, the Rev. Clarence Schwenke, died 
in 1911, two years after their marriage. She is eur- 
vived by three nieces, Mrs. P. D. Davis (Doris 
Snodgrass, °35) of Northampton, Massachusetts, 
Margaret H. Leonard, °37, of Oberlin, and Barbara 
H. Leonard, *37, of Annapolis, Maryland, and a 
nephew, James Snodgrass, *31, of La Jolla, California. 


1908 


ROBSON — Mrs. Robert Robson (Margaret Dickey 
Allen), 79, died in Allentown, Pennsylvania, on 
June 22, 1965. She was born in Adrian, Michigan, 
in 1886. She and a classmate, Robert Robson, °08, 
were married in 1910. He died in 1960. Among 
her Oberlin relatives were an aunt, Ella M. Allen, 
"91, Louise Allen, °11, and Milton W. Allen, *14. 
She is survived by her daughter, Mrs. Edward C. 
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Conner (Louise Robson, °34), her son, Robert Jr., 
‘37, and five grandchildrea. 


1909 

COLE — Miss Alice Huldah Cole, 80, a retired 
teacher, died in Forest Grove, Oregon, on April 6, 
1965. Her M.A. was from Lincoln-Jefferson Uni- 
versity, and she studied also at the University of 
California and Columbia University by correspon- 
dence. Miss Cole was born in Bitlis, Turkey, in 
Asia, in 1885. She returned to Oberlin for two 
years of special music study, 1910-12. After teach- 
ing in high schools in various Oregon communities, 
1909-1925, she @pened her own private kindergarten 
and did tutoring. She was a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, the Congre- 
gational Church which she served more than once as 
a delegate to the National Council as well as singing 
in its choir, and was chairman of the Coast group 
of women in the Oberlin College Endowment Cam- 
paign. Miss Cole is survived by two nieces, Mrs. 
Alice Malicoat of San Diego and Mrs. George 
Colasuanno of Tacoma, Wash.; and two nephews, 
Francis Cole of John Day, Oregon, and Reginald 
Cole of Portland. 


1910 


ACKLEY — Clarence Emerson Ackley, 78, a nation- 
ally known educator, died on June 1, 1965, at the 
Harrisburg Hospital, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. He 
received his master’s degree from Oberlin in 1913 
and his Ph.D. from the University of Pittsburgh in 
1935, 

Mr. Ackley began as a teacher in public schools 
in several states, rising to superintendent. In 1935 
he became deputy superintendent of the State school 
administration of Pennsylvania. From 1943-1946 he 
was administrative assistant for O.P.A. and Naval 
Depot for the U. S. Government. Then came five 
years of educational research and service as educa- 
tion advisor to the Pennsylvania Economy League. 
Since 1952 he has been president of Clarence E. 
Ackley and Associates, specialists in school surveys. 
He was an authority on school law and the author 
of many articles for professional journals, as well as 
one book, Pigs and People, published by Vantage 
Press. 

Mr. Ackley was active in community affairs, in- 
cluding the YMCA, Chamber of Commerce, and 
Kiwanis. He was at one time president of the 
Eastern Kentucky Education Association and served 
on both its legislative and publicity committees. He 
was a member of the “‘Ninety-Six Club’’ of the 
National Education Association. 

Mr. Ackley is survived by his wife, the former 
Ruth Scott, whom he married in 1943; a daughter, 
Mrs. Vivian Dick of Florida; a son, Robert of New 
Jersey; two sisters; a brother, and four grandchildren. 
Another brother, Philip Ackley, °15, died in 1947. 


Ad 


NASH — Jay Bryan Nash, 79, professor emeritus 
of education at New York University and a specialist 
in physical education and recreation, died on Sep- 
tember 20, 1965, at his home in New York City. 
He was an international authority in his field. 

Mr. Nash joined the New York University faculty 
in 1926, receiving his A.M. there in 1927 and 
Ph.D. in 1929. From 1930 until his retirement in 
1953 he was head of the department of physical 
education, health, and recreation at the University’s 
School of Education. Springfield College awarded 
him an honorary master’s degree in 1929. 

Before going to NYU, Mr. Nash taught at 
Brigham Young University in Utah, and in Oakland, 
California, where he was superintendent of recreation. 


Mr. Nash held executive posts in many national 
health, recreation, and educational organizations, in- 
cluding the presidency of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. He 
was chairman of the department of school health 
and education of the National Education Association, 
and a member of the joint health committee of the 
American Education Association and the American 
Medical Association. He was a founder and later, 
successively, secretary and president of the American 
Academy of Physical Education. 

Mr. Nash was author of many books and maga- 
zine articles in his field and edited some professional 
magazines and books, 

Under both Presidents Herbert Hoover and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, he served in connection with 
problems of community recreation. He conducted the 
first World Seminar on physical education, health, 
recreation and youth work in 1952 in Helsinki, Fin- 
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land. He was a world traveler and lecturer and 
visited youth organizations in European and Asian 


re as well as lecturing widely in the United 
tates. 


Mr. Nash held fellowships in the New York 
Academy of Physical Education and in AAHPHER. 
The Royal Hungarian College of Physical Education 
in Budapest gave him a medal in recognition of 
notable service and in 1940 he received the Luther 
H. Gulick Medal for notable service in health educa- 
tion, In 1953-54 he was Fulbright professor in 
India, helping in teacher training and acting as 
advisor to the Indian Government. Other awards he 
has received include one from the American Recrea- 
tion Society, the Clark W. Heatherington Award 
from the Academy of Physical Education, the dis- 
tinguished service award from the New York School 
Nurse Teachers Association, and Ernest O. Melby 
Award of the New York University School of Educa- 
tion Alumni Association. 

Mr. Nash is survived by his wife, the former 
Emma Frazier; a son, Roderick; a daughter, Mrs. 
K. Silver (Janet Nash, °39); a nephew, and two 
nieces. 


1913 


GIBSON — Miss Juanita Lynn Gibson, 77, died of 
a heart ailment on May 12, 1965, at her home in 
Oberlin, Ohio. She was born in Amherst, Ohio, in 


1887. Miss Gibson taught in Marion, Alabama, 
Bountiful, Utah, and Macon, Georgia, under the 
American Missionary Association, 1913-1922. In 


1922 she became supervisor of the Children’s Home 
im Akron, Ohio. Later she was employed in the 
office of the Allen Memorial Hospital in Oberlin, as 
receptionist, night clerk, and payroll clerk. She 
retired in 1964. Miss Gibson was a member of the 
First Church in Oberlin. She is survived by five 
cousins, including Mrs. Donald Jameson of Oberlin. 


1914 

HATHAWAY — S(tephen) Conger Hathaway, 82, 
died in Battle Creek, Michigan, on April 10, 1963. 
He was born in Jackson, Michigan, in 1881. Mr. 


Hathaway received his B.D. from Oberlin. His other 
degrees, A.B. in 1906, and A.M. in 1923, were 
both from the University of Michigan, where he 


had Kellogg Foundation scholarships. Until 1946 he 
was a Presbyterian minister, serving pastorates in 
six different Michigan cities. He retired in 1946 but 
had a position at the Central National Bank of 
Battle Creek for two years. He became vice presi- 
dent of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and held a 
number of local and state offices in the Presbyterian 
Church of Michigan. He was acting chaplain at 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium. His hobby was writing 
poetry. 

Mr. Hathaway is survived by his wife, the former 
Inez Warner, whom he married in 1906; two sons, 
Francis W. and Stephen C. Jr.; a daughter, Mrs. 
Alice Scheffler; a brother, J. Harold Hathaway, ‘17; 
and grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


1915 

LYON — Merle Paul Lyon, 71, died in his sleep in 
Atlanta, Georgia, on May 22, 1965. He had had a 
long illness resulting from a serious heart condition. 


Mr. Lyon was born in Iowa Falls, Iowa, in 1893. 
After graduation from Oberlin he was a high school 
principal for one year in Lodi, Ohio, and a news- 
paper man in Philadelphia for the next. He took up 
the study of law, receiving his J. D. degree from 
the University of Chicago in 1921 and his LL.M. 
from George Washington University in 1939. He 
studied also at Beloit College, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Northwestern University where he 
specialized in economics and taxation. 


In World War I he served for 17 months in the 
U. S. Army with the “‘Rock of the Marne’’ Regi- 
ment, 38th Infantry, 3rd Division. 

Mr. Lyon had a long career in government service. 
He was at different times in the office of the general 
counsel of the Federal Trade Commission and of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. He was a member of the 
Vested Property Claims Commission of the Philip- 
pine Alien Property Administration. He was chief 
trial attorney for the U. S. Veterans Administration 
and hearing examiner, Office of Hearings and Ap- 
peals, for the Social Security Administration in 
Atlanta, covering Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, 
and part of Tennessee. 

Mr. Lyon is survived by his wife, the former 
Gertrude Bohne, whom he married in 1929; three 
Mrs. Ralph Beebe (Helen Lyon, °17), Mrs. 


sisters, 


Howard Morgan, and Miss 
brother, Arthur Lyon. 


1927 


HOWE — Mrs. Edwin Alberts Howe (Helen Doro- 
thy Beck), 59, died in Cleveland, Ohio, on May 8, 
1965. Born in Cleveland, in 1906, Mrs. Howe was 
active in church work there and in the state. She 
was supervisor of art in the Ashtabula and the San- 
dusky public school systems, and in the late 1930's 
taught art in the Chagrin Falls schools. The three 
towns are in Ohio. She served as chairman of the 


Ruth 


Lyon; and a 


Women’s Council, the Christ Church Guild, the 
Choir Mothers’ Guild, and the Artists’ Guild at 
Christ Episcopal Church in Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


In 1948 she founded the church’s Artists’ Guild and 
conducted art classes. She headed the church kinder- 
garten and often wrote stories which the children 
illustrated. 


She had served as a member of the Christian edu- 
cation and public relations committees of the Episco- 
pal Diocese of Ohio, and was formerly chairman of 
the Episcopal Women of the Cleveland East Region. 


Mrs. Howe was also active in the United Church 
Women of Cleveland and illustrated their publication. 
She was a popular puppeteer and a member of the 
Women’s Committee of the Playhouse and the Eldred 
Players in Cleveland. 


In 1931 she married her classmate, Edwin Howe. 
He died in 1957. Mrs. Howe is survived by a son, 
Edwin Jr. of New York City; her mother, Mrs. 
George C. Beck of Shaker Heights; and a sister, Mrs. 
G. A. Twichell (Marjorie L. Beck, °35) of Wooster, 
Ohio. 


1929 


McCORKLE — John Almon McCorkle, 58, died at 
his residence in Oberlin, Ohio, on August 2, 1965. 
He had been in poor health for some time. He was 
born in Niles, Ohio, in 1907. From Oberlin he 
went to Princeton University, receiving an M.A, in 
1930. He taught in the schools in Niles, Ohio, for 
a period, then was librarian and history teacher at 
Southeast High in Ravenna, Ohio. In 1938 he joined 
the faculty of Youngstown College as a teacher of 
history and political science. He did some graduate 
study at Western Reserve University and at New 
York University, teaching three years at the Jatter. 


For four years in World War II he served in the 
U. S. Army and after the war worked for two 
years in the Office of Veterans Affairs in Columbus, 
Ohio. In 1963 Mr. McCorkle moved to Oberlin to 
make his home. He worked part time for the college 
and the Alumni Association. 


1930 


GILLETTE — Mrs. Arthur Leland Gillette (Mar- 
garet Caroline Reed), 58, died on July 25, 1965, in 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Cleveland, Ohio. She was 
born in Cleveland in 1907. A homemaker, she 
taught piano privately and directed a junior church 
choir. In 1936 she married Mr. Gillette, a Thomp- 
son Products dealer. She is survived by her hus- 
band; two sons, David A. and Robert R.; two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Alice Schreckengast and Mrs. Dorothy 
Ellis of Wooster, Ohio. 


1938 

ZANOLLI — Thornton Zanolli, 48, president of the 
Audiphone Company of Detroit and one of the 
founders of the Society of Hearing Aid Audiologists, 
died on August 31, 1965, at his home in Detroit. 
In 1961 he received the Leland Watson Distinguished 
Service Medallion for his contributions in the hear- 
ing aid field. Mr. Zanolli was a veteran of World 
War II, discharged with the rank cf first lieutenant. 
A past president of the Society of Hearing Aid 
Audiologists, he was editorial director of Audibel, 
the society's journal. He had been president also of 
the International Hearing Aid Association and the 
Michigan Hearing Aid Dealers Association. 


Born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1916, his business 
career was all in Detroit. There he had been almost 
a lifetime member of Westminster Church and sang 
in its choir for 17 years. He was a member of the 
Detroit Rotary Club and member and director of 
Pro Musica. 

Mr. Zanolli is survived by his wife, the former 
Anne Hammond Eppley, whom he married in 1941; 


a son, Thornton; a daughter, Nancy Jane; his 

mother, Mrs. Albert Zanolli; and a_ sister, Mrs. 

Spartoco DiBiasio (Antoinette Zanolli, °40) of 
Euclid, Ohio. 

ASS 
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SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


DECEMBER 
1 Wednesday 
BASKETBALL, at Adrian (Michigan) 
2 Thursday 
ASSE MBL: Yaeeares . F Noon 


11 


12 


We 


14 


oboe; George Waln, clarinet; Robert 
Fries, horn; Kenneth Moore, bassoon 
16 Thursday 
[ASSEMBLY spent tee sea Rs, F Noon 
OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 
Robert Fountain, director 
FRIENDS OF ART CHRISTMAS 
CONGERT asda te ee 5 A 8:00 p.m. 
(Admission by membership card only) 
17 Friday 
HOCKEY, Western Reserve 
University cence . SR 8:00 p.m. 
18 ainey 
BASKETBALL, at Wittenberg 
(Springfield, Ohio) 
CHRISTMAS VACATION BEGINS Noon 
JANUARY 
3 Monda 
CHRISTMAS VACATION ENDS 8:00 a.m. 
4 Tuesday 
CHAPREDAR Coes a eMart F Noon 
George Andrews, ‘54, assistant professor, 


5 


* indicates pay events; A, Allen Art Building (Auditorium or Sculpture Court); 


John Higham, professor “of “history, 
University of Michigan 
David Richard Moore Memorial Lecture 


Frida 


HOCKEY, Ohio State University, SR 8:00 pm.. 


Saturday 

BASKETBALL, Mariettaqeee 

SWIMMING, Relays at Akron 

FENCING, at Western Reserve University 
(Cleveland) 

WRESTLING, at Ohio Wesleyan (Delaware) 


Sunday 

MUSIGAL UNION 2 ewcescastonces 
Requiem, by Mozart 

Hugh Johnson, conductor 


Monday 

GUEST RECITAL 
David Craighead, organ 

BASKETBALL, at Cleveland State University 


Tuesday 
CHAPEL CHOIR 


sais Sauwttsnasistliedibhal tan soutieasoonsect F Noon 

Hugh Johnson, conductor 
Wednesda 
S MUMMERS 2c ec H 
Thursday 
ASSEMBLY .......... .. F Noon 
Archibald Cox, professor ‘of ‘law, 

Harvard University 
*MGOMMERS i oe eee H 
OBERLIIN COLLEGE BAND ..... W 8:30 p.m. 
Kenneth Moore, conductor 
Friday 
OBERLIN ORCHESTRA 22... F 8:30 p.m. 
Franz ae "ee rae 
S MUMMERS (2 eee ee, Yol 
Saturday 
BASKETBALL, Muskingum .......... FH 8:00 p.m. 
SWIMMING, Akron occccccessneene C 2:30 p.m. 
FENCING Case> lech. 42.32 WG 1:30 p.m. 
WRESTLING, at Denison (Granville, Ohio) 
HOCKEY, Bowling Green ................ SH 2:00 p.m. 
*MUMMERS ............. SEES ES 9 | 
Sunday 
STEVE BSE BS pec eee A 7:15 p.m. 
Monda 
PACU YeOREGLDLA Lee ae W 8:30 p.m. 
William Berman, viola 
BASKETBALL, Allegheny  ............. FH 8:00 p.m. 
Tuesday 
(AsV AMO) <8 ot a. ee F Noon 


Edward Jones, Rector, Christ Episcopal Church 


OBERLIN WOODWIND QUINTET W 8:30 p.m. 


Robert Willoughby, flute; Wayne Rapier, 


mathematics 


RFACGUDIY REG UAW Hens W 8:00 p.m 
Wayne Rapier, oboe 

Wednesday 

BASKETBALL, at Western Reserve 


University 


Chapel; FH, Field Proves | 


arner 


For ticket and room reservations contact: 


ciation, Wilder Hall, at 


FH 8:00 p.m. 


F 8:00 p.m. 


W 8:30 p.m. 


Concert Hall; 


least 


6 


iy: 


14 


16 


18 


20 


three weeks 


Thursday 

ASSEMBLY F Noon 

Oberlin College Modern Dance Club 

Betty Lind, Director 

PACU YS RECITAL (eee W 8:30 p.m. 

Susan Scovill Fries, flute, former member 
of The Detroit Symphony and The 
Philadelphia Baroque Trio 


Saturda 


BASKETBALL, Ohio Wesleyan 
SWIMMING, at Hiram 


FH 8:00 p.m. 


WRESTLING, at Western Reserve 
HOCKEY, Case: Tech (os al, ee eRe ee00 p.m. 
Sunday 
VESPERS . . F 4:45 p.m. 
Right Reverend Daniel ‘Corrigan, — 

Director of the Home Department, 

National Council, Episcopal Church 
Tuesday 
er APE 2s... Wet seein na denen F Noon 


Nathan A, Greenberg, associate professor, 
classics 
WRESTLING, at Cleveland State eee 
*ARTIST RECITAL, Series **B’’ .. F 8:00 p.m. 
Cleveland Orchestra, 
George Szell, conductor 


Wednesday 
BASKETBALL, Wooster .ccccccscsscssss 
*GILBERT & SULLIVAN 
Patience 

W. Hayden Boyers, 


Thursday 

AASSEMBIGY tesicsc ctaieclotesccetttenseeeeteend 

Rollo May, °30, psychologist 

*GILBERT & SULLIVAN 
(See above) 

LECTURE 


Goethe und Italien (in German) 


Friday 

OBERLIN CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 

Franz Bibo, conductor 

*GILBERT .& SULLIVAN 22 
(See above) 


Saturday 
BASKETBALL, Otterbein 
SWIMMING, at Denison 
FENCING, Detroit & 
Cleveland State 
WRESTLING, Hiram 
HOCKEY, Denison. ....... 


director 


*GILBERT & SULLIVAN .......... H 

(See above) 

Sunday 
STUDENT BRASS PER- 

CUSSION _ ENSEMBLE  ...... W 4:00 p.m. 
*FILM YSERIES Sees A 7:15 p.m. 
Tuesday 
CHAPEL See eae ee ne F Noon 
Daniel A. ire assistant professor 

of philosop 
FACULTY RECITAL fea een W 8:00 p.m 


Haskell L. Thomson, °58, organ 
SWIMMING, at Cleveland State University 


Thursday 

ASSEMBLY SUS ocean “2 == FNoon 

Harlow Shapley, emeritus professor of 
astronomy, Harvard University 

FRIENDS OF ART MOVIE ........... H 7:30 p.m. 


(Admission by membership card only) 


Friday 
OBERLIN STRING QUARTET ... W 8:30 p.m. 
Stuart V. Canin, violin; David Pp. Cerone, 
salad William Berman, viola; 
George Neikrug, violoncello 
*FILM SERIES 


Saturday 
BASKETBALL, at Heidelberg 
(Tiffin, Ohio) 
FENCING, Ohio State University WG 1: :30 P. m, 
WRESTLING, Kenyon... FH : 
HOCKEY, Toledo 


Thursday 
ASSEMBLY ids sllascas torrie 
The Cleveland Play House, 

A Program of Dramatic Excerpts 


Saturda 
BASKETBALL, at Mt. 

(Alliance, Ohio) 
HOCKEY, Miami 


Union 


SR 8:00 p.m. 


C, Crane Pool; F, Finney 


H, Hall Auditorium; K, Kettering; KH, Kulas Hall; SR, Skating Rink; 
WG, Warner Gymnasium. 


The Alumni Asso- 


in advance. 


